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ROOTS OF THEOLOGICAL THINKING 


GEORGE GORDH* 


NE of the most fruitful efforts of 
recent thought has been the 
analysis of the unit of experi- 

ence. George Herbert Mead made it the 
basis for a Philosophy of the Act. DeWitt 
Parker, Stephen Pepper, and others have 
explored its significance for aesthetic 
theory. John Dewey and a host of follow- 
ers have concerned themselves with its 
implications for education, relating it to 
a social psychology and a conception of 
the character of human development 
which are, in turn, related to a basic 
philosophical orientation. William Clay- 
ton Bower and other leaders of the mod- 
ern movement in religious education 
have given primary attention to its role 
in the development of character and re- 
ligious attitudes. A concept which has 
been as fruitful as this one in many fields 
of inquiry may well yield significant re- 
sults in others. And one who is concerned 
to come to an understanding of the char- 
acter of theology and of its relation to phi- 
losophy may well expect to find in a con- 

* Dr. George Gordh has been assistant professor 
of historical theology in the federated Theological 
Faculty of the University of Chicago since 1945. 
He is a graduate of Macalaster College (A.B.), the 
University of Minnesota (A.M.), and the Univer- 
sity of Chicago (Ph.D.). The present article, in- 
terpreting the roots of theological and philosophical 
thinking as the unit of experience, grew out of a 
paper presented to members of the Federated Theo- 
logical Faculty as one of a number of exploratory 


efforts to understand the nature of the theological 
task. 


sideration of the unit of experience im- 
plications of significance. 


I 


Experiences are units, having begin- 
nings, running their course, and coming 
to endings. They do, indeed, overlap; 
they contain one another and are con- 
tained in one another. But they are rec- 
ognizable units precisely because they 
have beginnings and endings. I have 
sometimes illustrated this fact for classes 
by asking them to write an account of an 
experience. They knew what I meant, 
knew where to begin and where to end. 
And though the incidents which they re- 
lated had the most varied sorts of subject 
matter, they all had a certain basic 
structure. It is this basic structure that 
determines the meaning of the term ‘‘an 
experience” or of its alternatives ‘‘an in- 
cident” and “an act.” 

An experience begins when the flow of 
human experience, in the broader sense, 
is for some reason turned in a specific di- 
rection. This beginning is frequently 
termed “impulse,” but it is to be noted 
that it is not just impulse in general— 
whatever that would be—it is impulse 
toward something. The experience ends 
when the impulse has reached a goal. 
This ending is usually defined in terms of 
satisfaction or integration. In a very 
simple experience the impulse leads di- 
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rectly to its goal through some very 
simple actions and responses of the or- 
ganism. But many acts—and especially 
those which are interesting—do not so 
simply run their course. What gives char- 
acter to the act is that which lies between 
the impulse and the integration. That 
impulse pushes toward integration is 
easily illustrated. Professor Ellsworth 
Faris used to start a sentence and then 
—after a long pause—complete it. The 
story of the lodger who dropped one shoe 
in order to plague his downstairs neigh- 
bor with sleeplessness is hackneyed. That 
which prevents impulse from moving di- 
rectly to integration is usually termed a 
“block”; it may, of course, take any 
number of forms, depending on the char- 
acter of the impulse involved. As a result 
of the block, the impulse may be given 
a somewhat different direction from that 
which it initially possessed, that is to say, 
the integration is differently envisaged. 
Also because of the block, the person 
may engage in intellectual analysis and 
in some sort of manipulation of objects. 
There are many implications of this; it 
is not important to press them at this 
point. What I am primarily concerned 
about is the delineation of the unit of 
experience. In brief, it may be described 
in terms of impulse, block, reaction to the 
block (and probably upon it), and even- 
tual satisfaction or integration. 

Life proceeds in experiences. A man 
hungers, secures food, and is satisfied. A 
boy projects a college course, pursues 
certain studies, receives a degree. Some- 
one works a mathematical problem. The 
beginnings are never absolute, the end- 
ings never final; but life would be unen- 
durable, devoid of meaning, empty of 
satisfaction, if it were not somehow 
broken into incidents. In ordinary life, 
however, the pattern often is not com- 
plete. But man seeks in play and art to 


create it artificially. Thus the rules of a 
game define the impulse, the blocks, and 
the conditions of the satisfaction. On a 
bit of ground some four hundred yards 
long, man builds a hill, plants some trees, 
sprinkles some sand, levels a lawn, sinks 
a cup. The playing of a hole is an experi- 
ence. In a drama, as Stephen Pepper has 
pointed out, man stirs an impulse, intro- 
duces blocks, leads experience into inte- 
gration." In comedy the movement 
through difficulty to satisfaction is obvi- 
ous. In tragedy it is not obvious; but, if 
the satisfaction is not there, the work has 
missed its intention. The play which por- 
trays death without meaning is not a 
tragedy. The remark of Friedrich Hebbel 
is in point: the tragic hero must earn the 
right to die. Sometimes, indeed, literary 
movements—I am thinking of late-nine- 
teenth-century naturalism in some of its 
exponents—have sought to avoid the 
unit of experience as the basic structure 
of the work of literature. Their conten- 
tion, quite significantly, is that life is 
meaningless. I say “quite significantly” 
to emphasize the idea that meaning and 
the unit of experience go together. Play 
and drama, it may be said, are significant 
revelations of man; for in them he de- 
taches himself from the conditions of 
everyday life which prevent experiences 
from running their course. In play and 
in art man expresses himself, expresses 
the way life ought to go—admitting, 
even, that life sometimes should go 
tragically. That is to say, if life must 
move either toward tragedy or toward 
meaninglessness, then toward tragedy is 
the direction it ought to go. 

Examples of play and art are thus to 
be seen as incidents directed and con- 
trolled in such a way that the intrusions 
and distractions of everyday life are 
eliminated and that qualities and mean- 

* Aesthetic Quality (New York, 1937). 
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ings are to be enjoyed for their own sake. 
But play and art may also be seen as 
means by which the unity and the struc- 
ture of the basic units of life are thrown 
into relief. They are what they are be- 
cause of the fundamental structure of 
human experiences. But they are not the 
only imaginative expressions evoked by 
the character of experience. Myths, phi- 
losophies, and theologies are also crea- 
tions of the human imagination which 
receive their form and, indeed, their very 
mission from the incidents that are the 
stuff of which life is made. 

To this point I have been emphasizing 
the similarities which experiences bear 
to one another. But it is necessary to 
point out also that, within the funda- 
mental structure which is common to 
them, there are certain differences. Upon 
these differences depend the appropriate- 
ness of the modification of the word “‘ex- 
perience” by such adjectives as “‘intel- 
lectual,” “‘moral,”’ and “mystical.” But 
there is another differentiation of basic 
experience patterns possible; and this is 
the basis for the speculations I am going 
to present. It seems to me that behind 
the expressions of much of Greek philos- 
ophy there lies a reading of the character 
of the world in terms of a certain type of 
experience. Behind Hebrew thought, on 
the other hand, there lies a reading of the 
character of the world in terms of an- 
other type of experience, a reading that 
is profoundly modified, but not rejected, 
by primitive Christianity. When I say 
this, I mean that for Greek thought and 
for Hebrew thought the whole world is 
conceived as a unit of experience. It is to 
be explained in terms of the ingredients 
which made up experiences. Impulse, 
block, and integration characterize the 
structure of a cosmic drama. But the 
dramas of the Greek and of the Hebrew 
are different because they are written in 


terms of differing experiences; I shall re- 
fer to these as type experiences.? The 
reasons for the appropriation of one type 
experience by the Greeks and of another 
by the Hebrews no doubt include such 
matters as temperament, climate, geo- 
graphical situation, and historical rela- 
tionships; but these I shall not explore. I 
am concerned with philosophy and the- 
ology. I shall contend that the character 
of Western philosophy has been domi- 
nantly determined by the Greek type 
experience, the Greek reading of the 
world, and that Christian theology has 
been dominantly determined by the 
Hebrew-Christian type experience. In 
its earlier phases, however, Christian 
theology may be viewed as a series of at- 
tempts to come to terms with both the 
Greek and the Hebrew-Christian read- 
ings of the world. 


II 


The Greek type experience can, per- 
haps, be best suggested by the relating of 
an incident in which it is illustrated. A 
judge is tempted by a bribe to render a 
verdict in favor of a certain person. His 
training and his traditions, however, re- 
strain him from yielding. He considers 
what is involved in accepting the bribe 
and in so doing makes reference to the 
idea of justice. As he thinks about this, 
he comes to feel that there is something 
eternal about justice, something that he 
has not invented, something that will not 
die with him. On the other hand, that 
which is offered him as bribe will tarnish; 

2Cf. Stephen C. Pepper’s treatment of “root 
metaphors” in World Hypotheses (Berkeley, Calif., 
1942). In my references to philosophy I shall 
follow Pepper’s analysis of types. What I am 
concerned with in delineating the “type experience” 
is that which lies behind philosophical expression 
rather than the expression itself. I am dependent 
in my description of characteristics of Greek and 


Hebrew-Christian thought upon the motif-analyses 
of Anders Nygren and Gustaf Aulen. 
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it may be stolen from him. He decides for 
that which he regards as the eternal. The 
incident is closed; the experience has 
achieved its satisfaction. Dominant fac- 
tors in the Greek type experience which 
this illustration seeks to suggest are the 
following: the place of intellectual analy- 
sis in dealing with the block; reference to 
a set of rationally discernible values 
which are regarded as eternal; and the 
moral ability of man to achieve a satis- 
faction consonant with the demands of 
the eternal values. 

In the philosophies of Plato and Aris- 
totle the Greek type experience was 
written as cosmic drama. Impulse is 
everywhere present in the world, but it 
is explainable only as on the search for 
satisfaction. Often blind, it often mis- 
takes the good. But it is tempered by 
rationality, which at its best recognizes 
the good and directs impulse unerringly 
toward it. An eternal structure deter- 
mines the conditions for permanence of 
satisfaction. Either God is the self-mov- 
ing soul who seeks to persuade the world 
to regard the good; or he is the unmoved 
mover, the good itself which draws the 
world by his intrinsic attractiveness. To 
both Plato and Aristotle the world is an 
experience; it is to be described in terms 
of the ingredients of experience. But 
these ingredients are interpreted in terms 
of the type experience which lies behind 
the thinking of both; it involves impulse, 
conflict and mistake, rationality, objec- 
tive. Perhaps its general character can 
be delineated in some such terms as 
these: an impulse arises; action moves 
toward some object which is regarded as 
good; resistance occurs, mainly in terms 
of imaginative comparison of present 
with past experiences; definition of the 
good comes to focus; and satisfaction re- 
sults from its possession or enjoyment. 

For many ideas which relate to the 


deep concerns of human beings the 
Greek reading of the world has important 
implications. It sees life and existence in 
terms of purpose. The world is unthink- 
able without the good; for its existence 
there must be a reason. Thus, explana- 
tion, for Aristotle, is not complete until 
material, efficient, and formal causes are 
joined by final causes. His proof for God 
does not seek to establish the existence of 
a cosmic mechanic but a reason for the 
world’s existence. The word “entelechy” 
is itself a revelation of the teleological 
character of the thought behind it; and 
the analysis of matter and form, of po- 
tency and act, and other terms descrip- 
tive of events in the world, presupposes 
thinking in terms of purpose. And among 
the events of the world are the occur- 
rences of history. History, no less than 
vegetable life, is a realm within which 
purpose is operative. That which gives 
to history its purpose is regarded as be- 
yond history and is not thought of as in- 
truding upon history. It is a mistake, 
however, to think of Greek thought as 
being unconcerned for the explanation of 
history. Meaning emerges in historic cir- 
cumstance by the persuasion of God. 
Frustration is not unknown to the 
Greeks; indeed, the cosmic proportions 
in which the type experience is envisaged 
give the only final answer to frustration. 
The satisfaction is already realized for 
the universe; the actual precedes the po- 
tential. Hence there is a consolation of 
philosophy. For the prisoner there is 
comfort, because the good is ultimately 
and timelessly real. Even the final frus- 
tration, death, is not final. Socrates can 
voice his confidence in the face of disas- 
ter. As a philosopher he has been a stu- 
dent of death; he has sought death rath- 
er than life, the spirit rather than the 
flesh. Reason is man’s ally against frus- 
tration. At the level of less important ex- 
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periences reason clarifies the issues and 
renders decision possible. And in the face 
of death and injustice reason discovers 
the eternal, that which is not touched by 
time and frustration. Hence reason 
comes to be central; it is allied to the 
forms in terms of which the satisfaction 
is already achieved, the victory already 
won. But even reason is finally frustrate; 
it can only adumbrate what myth more 
luminously suggests. 

Nevertheless, it must be said that in 
the Greek thought of which I have been 
speaking there is an emphasis upon the 
self-sufficient man. The consolation of 
philosophy comes to the man who is him- 
self the philosopher; the resources are 
within him. And this again is a charac- 
teristic consonant with the delineation 
of the type experience of which I have 
been speaking. Reason and moral ability 
to live by reason are man’s possessions. 
The emphasis upon self-sufficiency is the 
common thread which runs through the 
opposing emphases in Greek ethical the- 
ory: the cynic is self-sufficient because 
he possesses virtue and needs not what 
others call pleasure; the Epicurean is 
self-sufficient because he so defines pleas- 
ure that it cannot be taken from him. 
Plato’s philosopher-in-training is not to 
be allowed to play the part of a servant 
in drama, because he must not accustom 
himself to the servile attitude. The high- 
minded man of Aristotle is not indifferent 
to the externals of life, but he rises above 
them. And God is a being who wants 
nothing because he needs nothing. 

One characteristic of Greek thought 
seems peculiarly difficult to regard as 
implication of the type experience: it is 
the emphasis upon social stratification. 
It is expressed in Plato’s delineation of 
the Republic with its resulting analysis 
of justice in terms of the mutual relations 
of persons of differing status. It is per- 


haps more dramatically suggested by 
the remark of John Addington Symonds, 
who notes that in Greek literature there 
is no parallel to the biblical story of the 
common soldier who drew a bow at a 
venture and killed a king. Symonds 
points out that kings kill kings, soldiers 
kill soldiers, but there is no democracy of 
death-dealing. The idea of stratification 
has, I suppose, its roots in a concept of 
rationality; it is rooted in the concept 
which Arthur O. Lovejoy has traced in 
The Great Chain of Being. The rational 
universe is one which contains within it 
all the diversities of being and, therefore, 
all the strata of human society. Purpose 
within the universe expresses itself not 
simply in that which is goal for all but in 
a hierarchy of purposes. At each level 
rationality can discover a satisfaction 
which is consonant with impulse. 

The Greek type experience is not phi- 
losophy; it, rather, lies behind philoso- 
phy. Its fate in the Western world may 
be discerned in the history of philosoph- 
ical thought. Through the Renaissance 
it was regnant in the West. Democritus 
and Lucretius denied it, but their influ- 
ence was for long canceled. Early Chris- 
tian thought reacted in various ways to 
it but in the main reinforced it, bringing 
to it alternative conceptions of purpose, 
history, and the overcoming of frustra- 
tion. To this relationship the discussion 
will return. : 

The first real break with the Greek 
conception came with mechanism. Fran- 
cis Bacon typified the spirit of mecha- 
nism in his insistence that the task of an- 
alytical thought is to work with material 
and efficient causes and eliminate the 
consideration of final causes. Consonant 
with the mechanist world view is the con- 
ception of God as mechanic of the world 
rather than its purpose. In the nine- 
teenth century a large-scale attempt was 
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set forth to explain the development of 
the biological order in terms of material 
and efficient causes; the present struggle 
between vitalists and mechanists in bi- 
ology is the struggle between the mind 
that regards purpose as indispensable to 
explanation and the mind that regards 
consideration of purpose as a vitiation 
of scientific accuracy. While the physical 
world was being abandoned to the mech- 
anists, there were some thinkers who felt 
that the experience unit was still the clue 
to human activity. It is significant, I 
think, that the philosopher whe was most 
vocal in his demand that history be ac- 
corded attention used as his key to ex- 
planation the familiar pattern of im- 
pulse, block, and satisfaction; his terms 
were “thesis,” “‘antithesis,” “synthesis.”’ 
Nineteenth-century idealism paralleled 
Greek thought in its insistence that the 
cosmic drama must be contemplated. 
Frustration is normal to finite existence, 
but ultimately integration is guaranteed 
in the absolute. Pragmatist philosophies 
have taken the unit of experience as cen- 
tral for the reading of human conduct; 
but they have generally denied it as a 
reading of the world. They have found 
purposes but no purpose. They have seen 
frustrations overcome but not overcome 
in principle because of the fundamental 
character of the world. Thus the prag- 
matist philosophers have rejected the 
comforts which the Greek mind project- 
ed in its quest for certainty. Hence they 
have also been skeptical of the place of 
reason in the experience pattern. But 
they have turned from reason not to 
myth but to the operations of scientific 
analysis. The experience pattern has re- 
turned but not the type experience which 
dominated the Greek reading of the cos- 
mos. 

It may be well at this point to empha- 
size what it is that I am not seeking to do. 
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I am not seeking to validate any point of 
view on the grounds that it is “based on 
experience.” I am not concerned here 
with what is experienced or allegedly ex- 
perienced. I am only setting forth the 
thesis: that Greek thought and Hebrew 
thought receive their distinctive charac- 
ter because a certain experience—a cer- 
tain unit of experience—is delineated on 
a cosmic canvas, and all experience is 
seen in terms of the portrait of the whole 
so painted. I am not saying that the 
dominant in Greek thought must be true 
because it is implied in experience. Nor 
am I here arguing that the Hebrew pic- 
ture is right because it is sustained by ex- 
perience. Either or both of these pro- 
posals might be argued; but I am not 
seeking to argue either of them here. 


III 


The Hebrew type experience is seen in 
the Bible in process of development. Its 
structure gives pattern for the writing of 
history before it is read as story of the 
world. The most obvious example for the 
delineation of its earlier phases is the 
Exodus story. I hope by means of this 
analysis to bring to focus certain of the 
apprehensions which gave character to 
the basic faith of the Hebrew people.’ 
What is of concern here is, of course, not 
the raw experience, even if that could be 
discovered and described. It is the story 
idealized and interpreted. The experience 
as unit may, I think, be thought of as 
beginning at the burning bush. The im- 
pulse to the act is divinely given ina 
historic confrontation. The frustration is 
partially man-made, partially divinely 


3 Here I am indebted to a recent discussion by 
Professor J. Coert Rylaarsdam, in which he spoke 
of, the Exodus event as an “initial experience” 
for the Hebrew people and referred to the faith of 
the Bible in terms of “apprehensions,” intending 
to convey thereby that the faith must not be 
thought of as a set of propositions but as a back- 
ground for expression in story, poem, or prophecy. 
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executed; Pharaoh hardens his heart, and 
God hardens it. In any case the frustra- 
tion is, from the human perspective, ab- 
solute. It is overcome in the only way in 
which it can be overcome: by the specific 
intervention of God, though not entire- 
ly without human instrumentation. 
Throughout the whole runs the purpose 
of God for himself and for the people, 
realized at last. 

Bit by bit the pieces were assembled 
out of which the early Christians con- 
structed a pattern for world history. The 
later apprehensions were sometimes more 
significant than the earlier because they 
took into account wider areas of experi- 
ences. But they were also often less vivid 
and immediate or less wisely interpreted. 
Jehovah became creator; Adam and Eve 
sinned in the Garden. The voice of proph- 
ets proclaimed the day of the Lord. The 
servant suffered and would not believe 
that his suffering was in vain. Jesus came 
and told the experience in stories that 
broke through the Jewish interpreta- 
tions. 


A certain man had two sons: And the 
younger of them said to his father, Father, 
give me the portion of goods that falleth to 
me. And he divided unto them his living. And 
not many days after the younger son gathered 
all together, and took his journey into a far 
country, and there wasted his substance with 
riotous living. And when he had spent all, 
there arose a mighty famine in that land; and 
he began to be in want. And he went and 
joined himself to a citizen of that country; and 
he sent him into his fields to feed swine. And 
he would fain have filled his belly with the 
husks that the swine did eat; and no man gave 
unto him. And when he came to himself, he 
said, How many hired servants of my father’s 
have bread enough and to spare, and I perish 
with hunger? I will arise and go to my father, 
and I will say unto him, Father, I have sinned 
against heaven and before thee, and am no more 
worthy to be called thy son: make me as one 
of thy hired servants. And he arose and came 
to his father... .. 


Jesus went on to die. But he became 
the key figure in the Christian world 
story. Now the world was seen as an ex- 
perience, the experience of God. Creation 
was its impulse, sin and death its frus- 
tration, the Redeemer its overcoming, and 
the events of the end its satisfaction. 
Through the whole ran the purpose of 
God. 

Here is the basic structure of the act 
again; man has written another drama 
with God among the dramatis personae. 
At first it seems but the Greek myth in 
different language. And it does not ap- 
pear on the surface how the Christian 
reading differs from the Hebrew. For 
some clue to these matters I intend to 
take up the concerns which I discussed 
in connection with the Greek type expe- 
rience and to note the manner in which 
they are treated in Hebrew and Christian 
thought. 

Purpose is again dominant. At first it 
is purpose on the historic level entirely, 
but gradually it becomes purpose to be 
realized beyond history. What makes the 
Hebrew reading of purpose different from 
the Greek is, I think, to be seen in the 
light of the concern of Hebrew thought 
for time. For the Greeks the purpose is 
secure because it is already realized; the 
forms are eternal. But for the Hebrews 
and for the Christians the purpose is to 
be realized. Its certainty rests upon the 
power and integrity of God, who “will 
bring it to pass.” What was thought to 
be the purpose of God was empirically 
defeated; there was therefore among the 
Hebrews a constant redefinition of pur- 
pose. In the New Testament this attitude 
of trusting that, though one’s own con- 
ception of purpose is defeated, God is 
not frustrated is part of the basic faith. 
God’s intent is beyond our knowing or 
imagining. But, more basically, it is also 
different from our best knowing and im- 
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agining, the specific reason that these 
always are vitiated by our sinfulness. 
For Greeks as for Hebrews purpose was 
indispensable as category of explana- 
tion; but for the Hebrews the temporal 
dimension had a significance not consid- 
ered by the Greeks. This reflected itself, 
of course, in a concern for history. God 
did not change history simply by persua- 
sion; he acted directly upon it. For this 
reason miracle was important for the 
Hebrew mind, whereas the Greek view- 
point tended to eliminate it. Historic 
events express the purpose of God to the 
mind that can read them. In the New 
Testament, history is crucial as the realm 
within which the Redeemer has been 
present. Now this emphasis upon history 
is of utmost significance for the entire de- 
velopment of Christian thought, and it 
is crucial for the consideration of the re- 
lation of Christian thought to philoso- 
phy. For Christians have held tenacious- 
ly to several ideas connected with the re- 
lation of religious insight to history. The 
idea of creation was held against Marcion 
in order to maintain the unity of the 
world. Docetism was rejected; so was 
monophysitism and monothelitism. The 
Redeemer, Christians insisted, was a real 
historic personage; he possessed a real 
human will. The revelation of God was 
made within the sphere of history. The 
ethical implications are, of course, of ut- 
most importance. The body is not to be 
despised; and in Reformation thought 
the emphasis upon the calling underlines 
the significance of historic activity. His- 
tory, then, is a realm of purpose. In it is 
revealed God’s action of redemption. 
And within it God’s people are to live 
their lives under his purpose. 
Frustration, again, is present in the 
Hebrew-Christian pattern. Indeed, it 
may be said that frustration is taken as 
normal by Christian thought; here there 


is no peace with humanism. The frustra- 
tion of death is taken more seriously than 
it is by the Greeks; the mind is not re- 
garded as essentially immortal; death 
frustrates the whole man, and only by 
the miracle of resurrection can the frus- 
tration be overcome. Hence there is no 
consolation of philosophy; the consola- 
tion is in God’s word, in the Christ. Rea- 
son is frustrate not simply at the end but 
also at the beginning, for reason is the 
expression of the sinful man and there- 
fore is by its very nature wrongly direct- 
ed. For this reason myth is not helpful; 
only revelation can speak to man’s need. 

The self-sufficient man is the Pharisee; 
he goes down from the temple unheard. 
This conception goes back into the Old 
Testament, where it is said that the con- 
trite heart is the object of the divine good 
pleasure. It is to the man who knows his 
radical insufficiency that the gospel 
speaks. The gospel is, to be sure, not pic- 
tured as primarily directed against the 
man who boasts of his wisdom; but the 
self-sufficiency in the law is analogous to 
the self-sufficiency of the intellect. The 
man who has done all knows that he is 
an unprofitable servant. It is the prodigal 
son who recognizes home. 

On this basis the stratifications which 
men make are brought under judgment. 
In the earlier writings, of course, there is 
stratification. “You only have I known 
of all the families of the earth.” The pur- 
pose of God is the establishment of the 
covenant with his people. Then appears 
the stratification into law-keepers and 
sinners. But the New Testament pro- 
claims the abolishment of stratifications. 
The reversal of values is here; the high 
shall be brought low and the humble 
exalted. It is not strange, perhaps, that 
some scholars have found the New Testa- 
ment teaching the infinite value of the 
human soul, while others have found that 
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it teaches that men are of no value in 
themselves, for there is a curious attitude 
toward value. Men are of more value 
than sparrows, but men must not value 
themselves more highly than they ought. 
Only when they humble themselves can 


they be exalted. 
IV 


We may now seek to understand the 
task of Christian theology in the light 
of our analysis of these type experiences 
that are at the root of Christian thinking. 

That which appears to be common to 
all definitions of theology is an assertion 
that it is related, somehow, to a religious 
group and a religious tradition. All re- 
ligious groups, further, have some sort 
of theology. By it in part the group main- 
tains itself, passes on to its children the 
convictions by which it lives, adjusts it- 
self to ideational patterns of outgroups, 
and guides its own religious experiences 
into patterns which are meaningful. This 
group belief is not the belief of any spe- 
cific individual, nor is it the common 
denominator of all the beliefs of any 
community. [t is rather the belief which 
characterizes what has been called “‘the 
social mind.’’4 It may well be called ‘ col- 
lective theology.” It depends for its suc- 
cess and continuance, however, on the 
work of individuals, the theologians, 
whose task it is to substantiate the be- 
lief of the group. They propose to de- 
fine its objects of religious devotion, 
guide its religious living, explicate its 
modes of knowing, and relate its thought 
to the ideational structures current in the 
culture. In the strictest sense they be- 
come theologians only when the group 


4 Cf. Shailer Mathews, “Theology and the Social 
Mind,” Biblical World, XLVI (1915), 201-48; 
The Atonement and the Social Process (New York, 
1930); Christianity and the Social Process (New 


York, 1934). 


uses their work in the interests of its own 
religious life. There are theologians only 
post facto; many men become theologians 
only after they are dead. 

Still there are intentional theologians, 
men who set about quite consciously to 
contribute to the theological well-being 
of their group. They may write directly 
for the consumption of the religious pub- 
lic expositions or criticisms of matters 
which are part of the collective theology 
of the time; this is the task of what may 
be called “popular theology.” It can sel- 
dom, if ever, be entirely precise; it must 
use the language which is understandable 
to the group toward which it is directed. 
Words will be used to bring the group in- 
to relation with those realities which are 
most important but which are not accu- 
rately designated (sometimes not desig- 
nated at all) by the terms used. When, 
however, the popular 
pressed to make clear his methodological 
presuppositions, he must speak a lan- 
guage which is precise and rigorous. Pop- 
ular theology demands another type of 
theology. This may be called “‘philosoph- 
ical theology” or “constructive theolo- 
gy.” In it distinctions are precise, lan- 
guage is used with utmost definition. In 
fact, the group as such may be beyond 
the conscious concern of the theologian 
when he is engaged in speculation. Any- 
one who takes the trouble to be a philo- 
sophical theologian is one because he has 
a serious concern for truth. And he is a 
philosophical theologian rather than a 
secular philosopher because he feels that 
in some way his relation to the religious 
tradition helps to make truth available 
to him. He uses ideas from his religious 
background because of their value in the 
truth search; he is not simply putting 
truth in such a way that it is palatable 
to the religious group. To do that is the 
concern of the popular theologian. 


theologian is 
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The description of theologies which I 
have suggested does not have reference 
to any specific religious group or tradi- 
tion. But, by and large, theology within 
Christian groups has had a distinguish- 
able character. And this character, I 
think, is given to Christian theologies 
because of their reference to what I have 
called a “type experience.” It is, of 
course, too much to claim that all the- 
ologies promulgated in the name of 
Christianity or even all those held by 
groups calling themselves Christians 
have held theologies in all respects or 
even in most important respects congru- 
ous with the type experience. But it is 
not too much to claim that the type ex- 
perience has been a thread running 
through significant strands of Christen- 
dom from earliest times to the present. It 
has been expressed in liturgy and in ser- 
mon, in art and in poetry, in hymn and 
in oratorio. But it has also been ex- 
pressed in theologies. And it is the thread 
that runs between the collective theolo- 
gies of groups through the popular the- 
ologians who have spoken and written 
for them to the philosophical theologians 
who have sometimes thought lonely 
thoughts. And these philosophical theo- 
logians, I think, were Christians partly 
because they felt that the Christian type 
experience was significant for the search 
for truth. But they were philosophers, 
too, for the reasons that within philoso- 
phy had been developed precision of 
thinking and also categories of explana- 
tion for the events of the world. But 
when the early Christian theologians 
used Greek philosophical ideas, they 
brought Christian thought into contact 
with more than precision znd “neutral”’ 
categories; they brought it into contact 
with the Greek type experience. This fact 
had far-reaching consequences for Chris- 
tian theology and for Christian life. 
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The Hebrew and the Greek experi- 
ences had met before Christian theology 
was born. But it was not until Christians 
arose who were philosophically trained 
that they produced a system of thought 
that was to have wide currency. They 
had much in common, and consequently 
it is not strange that they should have 
joined together and at points reinforced 
each other. Together they dominated the 
theological and philosophical scene for 
more than a thousand years. They 
agreed in conceiving the world as funda- 
mentally imbued with purpose, a pur- 
pose, moreoever, which transcended the 
ordinary flow of events at the level of 
historical existence. They agreed also in 
seeing that man is often frustrated and 
that he may be released in some way 
from that frustration. They sought each 
other also for the help that each might 
give the other. A Greek imagination too 
weary to exert itself in the creation of 
myth accepted revelation as the means of 
carrying it beyond the confines of reason. 
The Hebrew mind accepted the terminol- 
ogy of the Greeks and with it certain con- 
cerns for logical form and a new concep- 
tion of the character of truth. 

But each modified the other. Thus the 
eschatology of the early church came 
more and more under the sway of Hellen- 
istic conceptions; the future kingdom was 
something toward which the worshiper 
was going rather than something which 
was to come to him. The impassibility of 
God came to be an axiom of theology, 
despite logical difficulties which it in- 
volved for the conception of the divinity 
of the suffering Christ. The Hebrew mind 
also affected the Greek; the conception 
of the character of human frustration 
was immeasurably deepened, though the 
despair of later Greek philosophy was al- 
ready such that it needed little persua- 
sion. Some among the Greeks had al- 
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ready realized that moral perversion can 
blind intellectual integrity, but Chris- 
tians insisted that such perversion is uni- 
versal and inescapable. And against the 
Greek tendency to make of God a being 
so simple as to be without character, the 
Christian conception of the Trinity pre- 
served the conception of a God of life and 
character. The correlatives of such a con- 
ception of God were the ideas of a world 
good because created and a history with- 
in which purpose is on its way to realiza- 
tion. 

There were points of undeniable ten- 
sion between the two type experiences 
and the world views in which they issued. 
Thus God the eternal thought was diffi- 
cult to reconcile with God the creator 
and redeemer. Shakespeare did not put 
Hamlet and Macbeth into the same play. 
Yet some of the early Christian theologi- 
ans appear to have two heroes for their 
world drama. The tensions arise just be- 
cause the whole matter is differently con- 
ceived in the two minds. The Greek type 
experience and the Hebrew are read as 
stories of the whole world. It is not accu- 
rate, therefore, to see in the interplay 
between them a religion using a philoso- 
phy to explicate itself. The Greek story, 
as I have been seeking to show, had its 
answers for the deep questions of human 
concern. That early Christians should 
have failed to see that they were incom- 
patible with their own is not surprising. 
Christianity, it is trite to say, could not 
have spread in the Roman world without 
the help of Greek philosophy; on the 
other hand, it was profoundly modified 
by the philosophy it regarded as its ally. 

I have put the matter in the terms that 
I have used in order to urge the conten- 
tion that some of the distinctions that 
have been drawn between philosophy 
and theology do not sustain themselves 
in terms of the past of these disciplines. 


Thus, philosophy historically did con- 
cern itself with purpose and with history; 
it did historically concern itself with hu- 
man frustration and particularly with 
the final frustration of death; it also gave 
itself to the consideration of that which 
might lie beyond the range of precise 
statement. Indeed, it was because it was 
oriented toward these concerns that 
early Christians made use of it for the 
purposes of their own religious concep- 
tions and their explication. Theology, in 
the early centuries of the Christian Era, 
was a discipline which combined the two 
type experiences into one. It read the 
world in terms of both. But it encoun- 
tered difficulties in doing so. 

It was the Greek experience which 
first fell under attack. The crown of 
philosophia was shaved with Occam’s 
razor. But the Hebrew-Christian tradi- 
tion continued the emphasis upon its ex- 
perience; its severance from the Greek 
experience was greeted with joy by 
Luther, who felt that such severance was 
an absolute necessity if Christianity were 
to be seen in its true character. During 
the centuries in which mechanism was 
becoming increasingly dominant in sci- 
ence and philosophy the Hebrew-Chris- 
tian experience came upon grave difficul- 
ty. Deists accommodated themselves, 
and God became a mechanic. The ro- 
manticists severed the religious experi- 
ence from the Hebrew-Christian type 
experience as world picture; they gave 
philosophy to the mechanists and tried 
to keep religion. Others sought to corre- 
late mechanism and teleology in one way 
or another. A philosophy based on the 
denial of experience as type for world 
explanation was an intolerable com- 
panion for theology. 

It is small wonder, then, that idealism 
was greeted with joy in many theological 
circles. Here again was a philosophical 
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orientation which wrote the world in 
terms of experience, the experience of 
God. It recognized frustration but saw it 
overcome in the absolute. An optimistic 
time found here a philosophical tran- 
scription of the Christian type experi- 
ence; it was convincing to the mind and 
it gave support to what were regarded as 
basic insights of the Christian faith. 

The philosophical problem which faces 
the Christian theologian today is set by 
the attacks upon idealistic philosophy 
from science, from world events, and 
from philosophers and theologians. 


V 


In philosophical theology the faith of 
a religious group comes to closest terms 
with disciplined thought. For early 
Christianity this meant that Christian 
ideas came into contact with a discipline 
of inquiry developed by Greek philoso- 
phers. But that discipline, I have been 
arguing, had certain presuppositions and 
was therefore not neutral toward the 
Christian ideas. Hebrew-Christian type 
experience met Greek type experience. 
The Hebrew-Christian answers to prob- 
lems of deep human concern were con- 
fronted by Greek answers to the same 
problems. Sometimes these answers re- 
inforced each other, and at other times 
they were in tension. The story of these 
reinforcements and of these tensions is to 
be read in the development of Christian 
philosophical theology. In the contempo- 
rary scene a number of significant think- 
ers have developed a discipline of in- 
quiry within the framework of the view- 
point which I sketched at the beginning 
of this article—a viewpoint which takes 
its departure from the unit of experience. 
This means that a discipline of inquiry 
has been developed which may be carried 
on without reference to the Greek type 


experience. Therefore philosophical the- 
ology can now come to terms with dis- 
ciplined thought without necessarily 
coming to terms with the answers to 
fundamental human concerns proposed 
by Greek philosophers. Possibly, then, a 
philosophical theology can be developed 
which will escape some of the fundamen- 
tal modifications of Christian faith which 
have come about when the latter has 
been expressed in terms of a disciplined 
thought under the influence of Greek 
philosophy. 

The neutrality of a discipline of in- 
quiry in the context of a philosophy of 
experience cannot, however, be taken for 
granted. Like the Greek discipline, it is 
related to definitions of, and solutions 
for, problems of human concern. It is at 
least possible that these definitions and 
solutions will be at variance with what is 
most important for Christian faith. But 
there is significance in the fact that these 
definitions and solutions have been de- 
rived from a critical examination of the 
common experiences of men. And this is 
the point at which a philosophical the- 
ology of the sort I have been describing 
will begin its investigation of any specific 
problem. It will seek to discover the char- 
acter of the problem in the context of ex- 
periences in which it emerges and the 
resources requisite for its solution where 
such solution occurs. The second step is 
to interrogate the Hebrew-Christian ap- 
prehensions to determine ways in which 
these illuminate aspects of experience 
neglected—or avoided—in the account 
already given. The third step consists in 
correlation and synthesis of the two pre- 
ceding steps. Beyond this, wider implica- 
tions of the positions thus attained may 
be explored. I shall seek to illustrate the 
procedure by suggesting the manner in 
which a philosophical theology might 
address itself to some of the problems 
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with which Greek thought was con- 
cerned. 

Purpose is an aspect of experiences; it 
comes to light because a block is thrown 
across an experience. This causes dis- 
crimination and comparison; the end is 
envisaged imaginatively. The act now is 
said to have purpose. The Hebrew- 
Christian apprehensions, it seems to me, 
describe the experience of a man who 
holds certain purposes but discovers 
these to be shortsighted and self-cen- 
tered. Surrender of his purposes makes it 
possible for him to come to a fulfilment 
beyond anything he has contemplated. 
But this means that some Reality has 
been discovered in terms of which fulfil- 
ment does take place. It is this Reality 
which is the concern of the theologian. 
He begins, then, by an examination of 
purpose but turns to that which gives 
meaning to purpose. Purpose as such 
ceases to be his primary concern; what 
does concern him is that whatever pur- 
poses humans may have will be held 
under the sway of that which judges and 
redeems purposes. This, in so far as it is 
identifiable in experience, is the activity 
in the world which actualizes value. By 
this, purpose is measured. Thus the con- 
temporary philosophical theologian may 
not urge the cosmological argument in 
its traditional form to prove the exist- 
ence of a éelos for the world. He rather 
seeks to identify that which produces 
teloi—values—within the world. Such 
identification obviously involves him in 
very intricate problems and carries ex- 
tensive implications. 

Frustration, too, is defined with refer- 
ence to experiences. In its most extreme 
form it is a block thrown across the act 
which completely destroys it. The He- 
brew-Christian apprehensions, it seems 
to me, admit frustration as a character of 
human existence. Certain ways of acting 





and thinking inevitably result in frustra- 
tion, and man, if left to himself, chooses 
those ways. But the blocked act may be- 
come an aspect of a larger act in which 
its frustration is overcome. Repentance 
and commitment are the necessary re- 
sponses of man if he is to enter into the 
larger act. When the theologian seeks in 
experience for that which gives meaning 
to repentance and significance to com- 
mitment, he discerns a structuring of 
events in terms of which new values are 
emergent despite and often by means of 
frustration. It is this which gives funda- 
mental reference for the term “‘frustra- 
tion”; only estrangement from that is 
final frustration. 

But what of the frustration of reason 
which both Greek philosophy and Chris- 
tian theology have noted? When he deals 
with this, the philosophical theologian 
must not forget his twofold orientation 
and his single task. 

If myth is a means of explicating 
knowledge not otherwise explicable, then 
this is important for philosophy. If it is 
suspect, then it must be suspect for the- 
ology. Likewise, if poetry is a means for 
acquiring knowledge not otherwise ac- 
cessible, then it must be so regarded by 
philosophy. If it is suspect, then it should 
be suspect for theology. The same rea- 
soning applies to the idea of revelation. 
If it supplies knowledge not otherwise ac- 
cessible, then this is important for phi- 
losophy; if it is suspect, then it must be 
suspect for theology. If the explication of 
a philosophical theology requires _re- 
course to the concept of myth, then such 
recourse must be philosophically defen- 
sible. I rather suspect that such recourse 
is necessary; though I do not see that 
this means more than to assert that the- 
ology has reference to a profound view of 
life and existence. If the philosophical 
theologian has recourse to the concept of 
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revelation, I do not see that this need be 
indefensible from the point of view of the 
philosophic orientation that I have de- 
scribed, for if a contextualist may argue 
against some behaviorists that they are 
not taking certain aspects of experience 
into account, I cannot see why a philo- 
sophical theologian is not justified in in- 
sisting that no account of experience is 
adequate which does not do justice to the 
events of primitive Christianity. This is 
simply the appeal to take all types of ex- 
perience into account; it does not mean 
that any specific interpretation placed 
upon primitive Christian experience need 
be adopted. It should also be pointed out, 
perhaps, that the theologian’s relation 
to the religious community is not the 
point in his estimate of the significance 
of myth, poetry, or revelation. The popu- 
lar theologian may use myth or poetry as 
form of explication; the philosophical 
theologian will use them, if he does, as 
avenues to truth. 

I have not sought, in these brief para- 
graphs, to give conclusive answers to any 


of the problems I have essayed to dis- 
cuss. I have intended to indicate direc- 
tions which the answers might take. Per- 
haps the best way to summarize what | 
have been saying about the task of philo- 
sophical theology is to refer to a state- 
ment I have already introduced. The the- 
ologian, I said, seeks to substantiate the 
beliefs of the group. This must not be 
taken to mean that he gives reasons for 
anything that they may wish to believe. 
It signifies, rather, that he searches for 
that which is the substance of their hope, 
for that which is the source of their ex- 
perience of redemption. He searches for 
those structures in reality that make ful- 
filment possible. He seeks to identify that 
which is the character of all processes 
that issue in value. And he brings to his 
search a type experience, a pattern for 
his relation to that Reality which is his 
final good. And this means that his work 
may contribute to popular theology and 
to the collective theology of the church 
of his time, for he shares a faith with the 
simplest of believers. 
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BRUNNER AND BARTH ON PHILOSOPHY 


DANIEL D. WILLIAMS* 


E publication of Emil Brunner’s 
Revelation and Reason marks a 
| decisive point in the maturing of 
his own distinguished contribution to 
Protestant theology and in the total 
search of Protestantism today for theo- 
logical reformation. Brunner has had his 
disagreement with Karl Barth and has 
gone his own way. That disagreement in- 
volved the problem which is dealt with 
in the new book, the relation of Christian 
faith to human reason. Here we have 
Brunner’s statement of where his chosen 
path has led him. The book covers a host 
of theological issues, and these must all 
be dealt with in a critical review. My pur- 
pose in this article is not to review the 
book but to use it as the basis for an 
evaluation of Brunner’s treatment of the 
relation of philosophy and faith. With 
this definitive statement in Revelation 
and Reason before us, we should be able 
to come to some conclusions concerning 
the fundamental direction of Brunner’s 
thought. While we shall depend mainly 
on this work, some references to earlier 
books will also be made. The basic issues 
can be sharpened by reference to Barth’s 
alternative way of dealing with faith and 
reason and to his difference with 
Brunner.? 
Brunner and Barth are evangelical 
*Dr. Daniel Williams, associate professor of 
Christian theology in the Federated Theological 
Faculty of the University of Chicago, took the 
M.A. degree from the University of Chicago and the 
Ph.D. degree from Columbia University. He is the 
author of The Andover Liberals (1941) and of articles 
published in various scholarly journals. Dr. Williams 
was the Rauschenbusch lecturer for 1947 at Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School. The present article 


was presented at a recent meeting of the Theological 
Colloquium of the Federated Theological Faculty. 


Protestant theologians who have striven 
to set the Christian gospel free from 
what they regard as the illusions, errors, 
and false ways of thinking which have 
become associated with it in the modern 
period. These false ways of thinking are, 
on the one hand, the naive, prescientific 
supernaturalism of orthodoxy and, on the 
other, the mysticism, rationalism, and 
idealism of modernist Christianity. 
Within Protestantism these have been 
the subversive elements. Outside, there 
stands Roman Catholic Christianity, 
with its absolute claims and its subtle 
capacity for adjusting all religious and 
cultural values within its own being; and, 
finally, there is neopaganism, with its 
ultimate nihilism, as exemplified in na- 
tional socialism, the incarnation of hu- 
man evil erupting into full rebellion 
against God. 

To set the gospel free in the face of all 
these forces and to do it both with loyal- 
ty to the Christian revelation and yet as 
men who know .nodern science, modern 
philosophy, and the values of modern 
culture is the central problem of these 
two theologians. They see the problem 
from very nearly the same standpoint. 
They have come to disagree as to its 
solution. We shall turn, first, to Brun- 
ner’s discussion of the relation of faith 
and reason and then see why Barth re- 
jects Brunner’s solution. 


tEmil Brunner, Offenbarung und Vernunft: 
Die Lehre von der christlichen Glaubenserkenntnis 
(Zurich: Zwingli Verlag, 1941). References are to 
the English translation by Olive Wyon: Revelation 
and Reason (Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 
1946). A review of this book will appear in a forth- 
coming issue of the Journal of Religion. 
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I. BRUNNER’S ANALYSIS OF REASON 
AND PHILOSOPHY 


Brunner’s writing has a deceptive 
smoothness and simplicity on the sur- 
face. Underneath there is a dialectical 
restlessness and a continuous subtle 
movement. I hope also to show that there 
is a strong undercurrent which runs in 
a quite different direction from the main 
tendency. If we are to understand Brun- 
ner, it is important to try to enter into 
the dialectical movement of his thought, 
which gives life to his formal conclusions. 

We need, first, to see how Brunner 
uses the terms “reason,” “philosophy,” 
and “faith.” But, before we come to 
these specific concepts, there is a general 
consideration of Brunner’s way of think- 
ing which must be stated. 

Brunner deals with all basic concepts 
in theology and with all the major move- 
ments of religion and culture by the use 
of a “typological” method. This means 
that he abstracts from the historical con- 
creteness of human experience certain 
fundamental structures and certain basic 
types. Theological analysis for him con- 
sists in setting forth these “types”? and 
contrasting them with one another. For 
example, he states clearly his way of 
dealing with the history of philosophy: 

All the systems of rational metaphysics that 
have so far emerged can be classified under a 
few main types—those of antiquity as well as 
of the modern period. In the course of time 
the arguments may have altered, but even here 
the main types seem to persist. Scientific 
progress possibly affects some of them in detail, 
but it is evidently unable essentially to alter 
the situation, so far as these traditional main 
types are concerned.? 


One cannot say explicitly just how 
Brunner arrives at his typological sche- 
matisms, for he does not state his method 
in this respect. He simply states his prin- 


2 Revelation and Reason, p. 343- 


cipal concepts and works with then, il- 
lustrating these “ideal” formulations by 
reference to their exemplification in par- 
ticular thinkers or movements. I do not 
mean to suggest that he deals woodenly 
with these formal concepts. He often 
gives a penetrating analysis of important 
differences within the same general type, 
as, for example, his discussion of the dif- 
ference between the idealism of Hegel 
and that of Schelling; but the main argu- 
mentis always based upon acceptance 
of certain ultimate distinctions which 
underlie his analysis. This method 
sounds, at first, like that of Hegel, and it 
is characteristic of the whole tradition of 
German thought. But there is one im- 
portant difference in Brunner’s use of it 
from that of Hegel. For Brunner these 
ideal types tend to be absolute. They do 
not flow into one another, either logically 
or historically. For him idealism is a fin- 
ished type of philosophy, and there is no 
possibility of any important modifica- 
tion of its traditional formulations. If a 
system tends toward pantheism, it is 
hopelessly caught in the identification of 
God and the world, and it must be re- 
jected completely. The truth of faith is 
what it is in its own unique character, 
and it is different in kind from other 
truth. 

To say that Brunner works with these 
typologies is not to question the useful- 
ness of his method or the adequacy of his 
treatment of it (questions will be raised 
later in the paper). But it is important to 
keep in mind this fundamental pattern of 
Brunner’s way of thinking, since it has 
significant consequences for the way in 
which he states the problem of faith in 
its relation to philosophy. 

This statement about method fur- 
nishes a necessary introduction to the 
problem of the meaning of terms like 
“reason” and “philosophy” in Brunner’s 
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usage, for its explains why he never de- 
fines these terms. To be sure, he gives 
many quasi-definitions; but he never 
says: “Here is exactly the sense in which 
I mean to use these words.”’ What he 
does do is to give examples of the work of 
reason and of the achievements of philo- 
sophical thinking and then leave the 
reader to see the ‘“‘pure type” standing 
forth. He gives us illustrations, examples, 
contrasts, until we are to understand 
“reason”’ by seeing what he has to show 
us about its essential character. 


We have, therefore, to make our own 
definitions when we try to be specific 
about the meaning of words like “rea- 
son” in Brunner’s work. And we have a 
right to our suspicions concerning wheth- 
er his “pure type” really fits the stub- 
born facts of the living movement of hu- 
man experience. 

Te uses the term “reason” in three 
general senses. First of all, reason means 
our human capacity for thought, for 
speech, for communication. This is the 
humanum, the endowment of intelligence 
which God gives to man. Brunner quite 
readily speaks of this reason as a reflec- 
tion of the divine in man. Without it man 
could not be responsible, nor could faith 
have any meaning for him. 

Second, “‘reason’”’ means the activities 
and the principles of ‘‘reasoning” as 
these are exemplified in logic, science, 
ethics, and metaphysics. Common sense 
also belongs here, as human intelligence 
dealing with the practical problems of 
living. All this reasoning, as it goes on in 
human life, grows out of the humanum. 
Itis necessary to life, and its use is never 
to be opposed by Christian faith. Notice, 
however, that man naturally reasons 
about ethics, about ontology, about the 
meaning of life. Here man becomes in- 
volved in questions and decisions about 
ultimate truth and value. Human reason 


begins to accept and to reject answers in 
these areas. It can be offended when its 
basic norms are contradicted. We are 
led, then, to a third meaning of “‘reason.”’ 

“Reason” in this third sense consists 
in the attempt of the human mind to dis- 
cover and express the truth about exist- 
ence. This reason is philosophy, as Brun- 
ner interprets it. It is the effort of man to 
achieve knowledge of God, or of whatever 
is ultimate, through the use of his own 
powers. Brunner does not always use the 
term “philosophy” when he is thinking 
of reason in this third sense, sometimes 
he uses the term “‘reason”’ itself; but it is 
important in reading him to realize that 
when he is criticizing “reason” adversely 
it is this third sense of the term which he 
means for us to have in mind. 

Now, from one point of view, Brun- 
ner’s whole work consists in a polemic 
against philosophy, this third kind of 
“reason.” Yet, if philosophy, as reason 
seeking understanding about the mean- 
ing of life, is rejected as misguided and in- 
adequate, must he not also reject the 
whole inquiry after valid principles of 
reasoning in logic, in ethics, and in meta- 
physics? Here lies, on the formal philo- 
sophical side, Brunner’s central problem. 
His basic thesis is this: There is given to 
us in the Christian revelation apprehend- 
ed by faith the one real, saving, unique, 
and final truth about the meaning of our 
existence. We come to know this mean- 
ing, that is, we come to know God 
through his revelation given to us, and 
this is the revelation in Jesus Christ. Un- 
less we receive and believe this revela- 
tion, we cannot know God. Hence all 
philosophy outside that revelation must 
be shown to be inadequate, else the truth 
of Christian faith will be compromised by 
being made subservient to a “philosophi- 
cal” truth which is really a misunder- 
standing of God. The theme of the whole 
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attack of Brunner and Barth on philoso- 
phy‘is perfectly summed up, I believe in 
a saying of Augustine’s: “Si compre- 
hendis, non est Deus,” the sense of which 
may be stated thus: “Whatever can be 
grasped as an object of your comprehen- 
sion cannot be the true God.’’3 It will not 
do, then, for the Christian thinker simply 
to ignore philosophy; for the philosophic 
claim reaches into the sphere concerning 
which Christian faith has its own word 
to say. And, by the same token, Chris- 
tian speech about God is still human 
speech, making use of the language, the 
forms, and the principles of intelligent 
discourse—the same mental equipment 
with which the philosopher works. There 
is no way out of the effort of the Chris- 
tian mind to reach a settlement with the 
claims of philosophy. 

Brunner’s evaluation of the claims and 
limitations of philosophy can be inter- 
preted at two levels. The actual move- 
ment of his thought can best be exhibited 
if we begin at the more superficial of 
these levels and see how it leads to the 
more fundamental analysis, in which 
certain distinctively Christian insights 
are brought into play. At the first level 
Brunner simply contrasts the philosoph- 
ical way of seeking the meaning of exist- 
ence with the way of faith, and, by set- 
ting forth the essential character of the 
philosophical type of thought, he aims to 
show its inherent weakness. When we ask, 
then, for the cause of this weakness of 
philosophy, we are led to the second and 
deeper level of his criticism. 

At the first level Brunner character- 
izes philosophy as the search for objec- 
tive truth. The antithesis between sub- 
ject and object and the necessity of get- 
ting from one to the other is presupposed. 


3 Quoted in P, Erich Przywara, Polarity (English 
trans.; London: Oxford University Press, 1935), 
p. 76. 
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Philosophy analyzes experience to ab- 
stract from it the basic principles which 
can be used to exhibit the pattern of re- 
lations between our subjective experi- 
ence and what is actually out there to 
be known. These principles and struc- 
tures can then be analyzed and criticized 
from the standpoint of logical coherence 
and adequacy to the data. Hence philos- 
ophy always has as its object the imper- 
sonal, timeless, abstract orders, the 
analysis of which makes the world intel- 
ligible. Brunner uses the terms “ab- 
stract” and “impersonal” in connection 
with his characterizations of philosophy 
literally hundreds of times in his writing. 
They resemble the Wagnerian leitmotiv 
which is heard every time a particular 
character appears or is even remotely re- 
ferred to in the drama. “All rational 


knowledge is impersonal.’ Philosophi- ° 


cal truth has no concern with time All 
rational thought is deterministic. “This 
is the curse of theoretical thought that it 
kills the future by regarding it as already 
fixed.’” In €thics, reason remains outside 
the sphere of personality, for its concern 
is with universal, timeless principles, ap- 
plicable to all men in all times. ‘‘Reason 
is the abstract way of thinking which is 
concerned with argument, this is its 
character in so far as it refers to idea, law, 
value, and norm.’ 

One additional point concerning phi- 
losophy as a human activity must be 
made here. The products of philosophy 
are the products of human effort, working 
with the resources of human faculties and 
moving always within the sphere of hv- 
man experience. That is, philosophy 


4 Revelation and Reason, p. 364. 
S Ibid., p. 360. 
6 The Divine Imperative (English trans.; Lon 


don: Lutterworth Press, 1937), p. 200. 


7Man in Revolt (English trans.; New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1939), p. 244. 
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must always be seen within the circle of 
immanence prescribed by its own limita- 
tions, it cannot transcend itself. ‘“The 
truth of reason is that which we as ration- 
al beings can tell ourselves; the truth of 
revelation is that which, by its very na- 
ture, we could not tell ourselves, which 
by its very nature is truth that has been 
communicated, and indeed is transcend- 
ent, communicated truth.’ 

A consequence of this analysis of phi- 
losophy is that there is always a funda- 
mental isolation of the knower from that 
which he is trying to know. The most im- 
portant instance is our isolation from one 
another as persons: 

It is true of course, that between me and my 


fellow man as I perceive and experience him, 
exchanges of various kinds take place. We work 


* together and we speak with one another. He 


allows me to share in his knowledge; he ‘“‘has 
something to say to me,” and even very much 
tosay. In the last resort, however, what he has 
to say to me is something that comes to me 
from him accidentally. He does not break 
through the circle of that which I could have 
told myself... .. Nowhere in the sphere of 
rational knowledge does there emerge truth of 
such a kind that essentially, of necessity, it 
could reach me only by way of the “‘other”— 


truth which I, in the very nature of the case, 
could not have found out for myself..... 


Thus in principle even rational knowledge 
leaves me isolated.° 

It becomes clear, then, in a first sense 
why that which we can comprehend can- 
not be God. Reason cannot tell us about 
anything but ourselves, and what it can 
tell us is abstract, impersonal truth. It 
can tell us nothing of events, of this con- 
crete historical uniqueness of personal 
being. It offers us no real bridge between 
ourselves and other persons, let alone 
ourselves and God. Brunner here is push- 
ing his typological method to the limit. 
“Reason,” by which we understand here 


5 Revelation and Reason, p. 207. 
9Ibid., pp. 365-66. 
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primarily “philosophy,” is set forth in 
its essential character as a way of think- 
ing which inherently possesses radical 
limitations."° 


Now set over against this analysis the 
conception of truth as grasped in the 
Christian revelation. Here the general 
becomes the concrete, the universal is 
supplanted by the unique and particular 
content of the truth as given in the reve- 
lation in Jesus Christ. Nontemporal 
truth is supplanted by truth in event. 
The deterministic cycle of history is 
broken, and history is understood as the 
realm of freedom. Our isolation is broken 
through. Our thinking loses its independ- 
ence, but it gains a new freedom in de- 
pendence upon God. Here, then, Brun- 
ner has outlined two conceptions of 
truth, two different ways of apprehend- 
ing the world. What is limited and funda- 
mentally inadequate in philosophy be- 
comes fulfilled in the truth which the 
Christian has by faith. 


If we ask what it is that we know 
through revelation which philosophy 


cannot attain, we come to the second 
level of Brunner’s analysis of reason, for 
we begin to discover an explanation of 
this failure of philosophy. In Jesus Christ 


I come to know for the first time (for rea- 


son cannot know it otherwise) what it 
really means to live in responsible com- 


munity with God and my neighbor; and 
my coming into this knowledge is, at the 
same time, the discovery of what my 


%©In The Divine-Human Encounter (English 
trans.; Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1943) 
Brunner has used this analysis to interpret the 
significance of the influence of Greek philosophy on 
Christian thought. He argues that the recasting of 
the conception of revelation under the sway of the 
“objective” mode of thought has resulted in the 
evils of rationalistic orthodoxy, in which doctrine 
rather than personality is made the content of 
revelation, and has also led to the identification of 
Christian faith with non-Christian elements in 
philosophy, as in liberalism and modernism. 
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actual estrangement from God and my 
neighbor has been. I now know myself 
as a sinner, one who is in rebellion against 
God with my whole being; and that re- 
bellion has its effect on my reason. 

This new discovery, which is yet not 
my discovery but truth given to me by 
God in Christ, now leads me to a more 
profound understanding of what has 
gone wrong with my reasoning about the 
meaning of life. This reasoning was, how- 
ever sincere, a manifestation of self-will, 
of pride, and of the desire to dominate 
my world. I want life to be fitted to my 
formula. I want an objective truth which 
I can manage. 1 want to attain God for 
my own purposes. “Knowing, thinking, 
possessing something, is thus, first of all, 
something over which I have disposal; 
secondly, something that does not essen- 
tially change me; and thirdly, something 
that leaves me solitary.”"* And I deceive 
myself into believing that I have truly 
achieved knowledge of God. I identify 
my system with God’s truth. This ab- 
stract impersonal idea becomes my idol. 
Here Brunner sets the whole philosophic 
enterprise in a new perspective. The phil- 
osophic quest is really an exhibition of the 
spirit of proud, sinful, self-deceived man: 
“The spirit which thinks creatively leads 
man astray into seli-deification, into a 
confusion between the spirit of God and 
the spirit of man.” 

We are bound to recall, in the face of 
this strong criticism, that philosophy as 
an enterprise grows out of and makes use 
of that natural human reason which 
Brunner has accepted as a part of the 
divine endowment of man. Human 
thought must be rigorous, logical, com- 
municable. Does Brunner mean that all 
the standards of intelligent human dis- 
course are to be rejected for the sake of 


tt Thid., pp. 87-88. 
12 Man in Revolt, pp. 248-49. 
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the truth of revelation? Has man so lost 
the image of God that there is left to him 
nothing whatsoever in his reason which 
can serve his knowledge of the Creator? 
Brunner does not accept such a radical 
outcome. He explicitly reminds us that 
the theologian reflecting on revelation 
must speak in grammatical sentences and 
participate in the appreciations and con- 
cepts which are part of the total culture, 
Were this not so, all distinctions between 
truth and error, good and bad, in the 
culture, would be irrelevant to Chris- 
tianity, and this is a conclusion Brunner 
believes Christianity cannot accept. 
No, the image of God does remain in 
fallen man and in his reason, but how? 

Here Brunner gives the key to his un- 
derstanding of the whole problem. The 
secret of the abstraction, the imperson- 
ality, the inadequacy, of our fallen rea- 
son is that sinful man thinks legalistical- 
ly. When the sinful man tries to under- 
stand God and His good, he is, to be sure, 
reaching toward the true God. We are 
not wholly~without knowledge of our 
true source. But what we do with this 
knowledge is to conceive it as a norm, a 
standard, a law which stands over 
against our conscience as requirement 
and as condemnation. If we would under- 
stand in its full depth Augustine’s “Si 
comprehendis, non est Deus,’’ we must 
put the emphasis on the pronoun. That 
which thou canst comprehend, thou 
sinner, can only be God as law, God as 
abstract principle, standing over against 
you. He becomes the God of wrath who 
drives us to despair, or else we engage in 
the ultimate self-deception of supposing 
that we are one with God. Thisis why we 
can say with Brunner that as philoso- 
phers we do know that we ought to love 
God and our neighbor; but we cannot 
know why we should love or what this 


13 Tbid., p. 95. 
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love truly means.** What Brunner has 
done is to show that the problem of the 
relation of the law and the gospel is basic 
to the understanding of the problem of 
philosophical interpretation of our exist- 
ence. The very great importance of his 
analysis on this point cannot be doubted. 


II. BRUNNER ON THE PHILO- 
SOPHICAL SYSTEMS 


At this point we can briefly summa- 


‘ize Brunner’s conclusions concerning 
what has actually been achieved in the 
major philosophical systems. He has 
four main theses concerning the history 
of philosophy. 

First, one of the manifestations of sin 
inhuman history, and of the break in the 
community of human life brought about 
by sin, is the splitting of thought into 
contending “schools,” which carry on a 
continuous and unresolved warfare be- 
tween their claims to truth.’ 

Second, from the Christian standpoint 
it must be said that certain elements in 
philosophical idealism bring it nearer to 
the truth than are materialism, natural- 
ism, and positivism because idealism is 
able to show that reason points to a 
transcendent object, though as reason it 
cannot understand this “‘object.”’ Philos- 
ophy, of course, is full of reasonings 
about God, “‘proofs” of his existence, in- 
terpretations of his good. Must theology 
cast all this aside? Brunner will not go so 
far. There is no true knowledge of God 
outside the Christian revelation; but 
there can be a human pointing to God, 

™ The limitations of moral knowledge outside 
revelation lie for Brunner in four points: “in the 
incapacity to determine whence this law comes, in 
the incapacity to know evil in its depths, in the 


abstract nature of the demand, and in its impotence 
to overcome resistance’ (Revelation and Reason, 
p. 326). 

*sBrunner’s essay in the Oxford Conference 
volume, The Christian Understanding of Man 
(Chicago: Willett Clark Co., 1938), p. 166. 


and this is what the transcendental ref- 
erence of philosophic ideas can accom- 
plish. Brunner himself uses the term 
“transcendental” here; but he calls it an 
“immanent transcendentalism,” for that 
which points the human mind beyond it- 
self is still the human mind. The light of 
reason “does indeed point back to its 
origin in God, but in so doing it does not 
open a way to the knowledge of God.””° 

Third, Brunner sees the tendency to- 
ward self-deification in human reason 
manifested in the systems of pantheistic 
idealism and deism. Brunner freely uses 
the term “‘pantheism”’ to refer to all sys- 
tems of the Hegelian type,and he regards 
the deism of the Enlightenment as 
caught in the same fundamental error, 
though the formulation is different. For 
the famous statement “‘the intellect is a 
born atheist” Brunner could substitute 
another, ‘‘the intellect is a born theist,’’ 
and this is worse, for “theism” as a sys- 
tem always results in the identification 
of the highest in man with the goodness 
of God. Since pantheistic idealism is an 
ever present danger, Brunner accords to 
positivism a valuable function. “This 
view has some perception of the truth 
that man cannot know God by his own 
efforts, that all rational knowledge of 
God is to the highest degree hypotheti- 
cal and uncertain..... He [the positiv- 
ist] has a feeling for the arrogance of all 
rational metaphysical systems.”*’ The- 
ology thus can make a certain use of this 
warfare of the philosophers. Idealism 
refutes materialism and points to God. 
Positivism shows that idealism does not 
know the God to whom it points and re- 
futes the systems in which God is claimed 
to be understood. 

Fourth, Brunner has a theory of the 
inevitable decline of philosophic insight 

16 Revelation and Reason, p. 355. 

11 Ibid., p. 357- 
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when it is cut off from the Christian reve- 
lation. I do not know that he has any- 
where stated this in detail; but he sug- 
gests that there is a progressive loss of 
all religious belief whenever reason 
strikes out on its own, apart from revela- 
tion. The stages of the decline are first 
idealism, then humanism, and then ni- 
hilism, in which all truth and values dis- 
appear. 


III. PHILOSOPHY WITHIN THE 
SPHERE OF FAITH 

We have seen what philosophy is or 
becomes when it is without faith. But 
suppose the philosopher is a Christian 
believer. Suppose he has become the new 
creature through his apprehension in 
faith of the truth of the personal, loving, 
forgiving God disclosed to us in Jesus 
Christ. How is this new life reflected in 
the reason of the Christian thinker? Can 
he become a Christian philosopher? 

We have already noted that the basic 
tools of reason, language, logic, and cul- 
tural patterns of understanding are re- 
flections of the divine image in us. Fur- 
ther, we have, according to Brunner, dis- 
covered a slight positive achievement of 
the unregenerate mind, the knowledge 
that man is related to God, and we have 
some apprehension of the divine law. 
May it not be possible, then, for the 
Christian to create a true philosophy be- 
cause his mind is now open to the real 
character of our human existence? Per- 
haps reason can now be used to correct 
and fulfil what before was misguided and 
insufficient. 

The most important discussions in 
Brunner of the problem of Christian 
philosophy are Appendix IV in Man in 
Revolt and chapter xxv of Revelation and 
Reason. The outcome, particularly in 
this latter chapter, is somewhat surpris- 
ing. Not only is there Christian philoso- 
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phy, but there must be such. Consider 
the areas of ethics, of politics, the theo- 
ries of scientific concepts, the problems 
of the categories. Here the Christian 
thinker stands in the same sphere as that 
of the secular philosopher. Here theology 
and Christian philosophy will speak 
about the same things, “though in differ- 
ent ways.” The relation between them 
should be ‘“‘fluid.”” The dialectical rest- 
lessness of Brunner’s thought now begins 
to manifest itself: “Every systematic 
theologian .. . . is philosopher and the- 
ologian in the one person.”"® There is a 
sphere in which the Christian mind must 
reflect in such a way that it makes use of 
philosophical methods and'concepts. The 
Christian philosopher has the advantage 
over all other philosophers, for only the 
Christian can be the truly critical philos- 
opher who understands the fallen state 
of human nature.” 

How can theology and philosophy 
exist side by side in the same mind? 
Brunner’s answer, in sum, is this: When 
I think about the revelation of God in 
Christ testified to in the Bible, I am 
thinking theologically. When I think as 
a believer in this revelation about a gen- 
eral human problem, such as that of 
justice, I become a Christian philoso- 
pher. But does this Christian philosophy 
have norms and principles which con- 
tradict those of secular human thought? 
Here Brunner is extremely careful. He 
denies that there is a Christian mathe- 
matics or a Christian logic. There is, 
however, a general law of Christian 
thinking. The further I move toward the 
periphery of personal experience, into the 
realms of science, of logic, of the prin- 
ciples of natural knowledge, the less dis- 
tinctiveness [I find in any Christian ap- 
proach to understanding in these areas. 
But the closer I move toward the central 


8 Tbid., p. 390. 19 Ibid., p. 393- 
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problems of the meaning of personal 
existence, the problems of good and evil 
and the meaning of life, the more distinc- 
tively do the Christian insights take con- 
trol, until, when I come to the idea of 
God, secular thinking vanishes altogeth- 
er, and it is a case of the ‘“‘complete sub- 
stitution” of a new idea of God for any 
scular notion about him.?° This general 
principle does not, however, bring the 
dialectical movement between revelation 
and general human experience to rest, 
for we must ask: How is Christian the- 
ology different from Christian philoso- 
phy? because theology is not revelation. 
It is thought about revelation. It takes 
revelation as its object, and as theology 
it is caught in the same problems of the 
relation of subject and object, of the ap- 
plication of general principles, as is all 
philosophy and, indeed, all human 
thought. 

The answer that Brunner gives is clear 
when we remember that for him one 
thesis holds: o reason, not even Chris- 


] tian reason, can understand God. There 


is a final break with all human thinking, 
even the most disciplined Christian 
thinking, when we try to understand 
God’s forgiveness of the sinner, his gift of 
himself in Jesus Christ. The true sphere 
of theology is this innermost circle of our 
experience, the point where faith is born 
of the encounter with God. There is no 
“understanding” this encounter. Brun- 
ner says that the decisive break is not 
between theology and philosophy, it is 
between both of these, on the one side, 
and faith, on the other. Theology is not 
sacred truth. Brunner makes a brilliant 
application here of the doctrine of the 
“priesthood of all believers.’”’ The the- 
dlogian has no preferred position as 
thinker alongside of any other honest 
seeker after truth. The devil can pass a 


” Tbid.. p. 383. 
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superior examination in systematic the- 
ology. 

What theology does is to point to that 
truth which faith alone can “know,” to 
say in human words whatever can be 
said about it; but its words are not the 
Word itself. Faith has its own way of 
knowing. This position makes it clear 
why at decisive points where the Chris- 
tian assertions appear to contradict rea- 
son Brunner freely admits the break. The 
gospel is an offense to any human reason 
which insists on trying to understand the 
real nature of human existence. ‘‘Si com- 
prehendis, non est Deus” is spoken even 
to the theologian. 

Theology does, of course, use reason in 
expounding the nature of revelation. 
Brunner does not analyze this aspect of 
the relation of faith and reason very 
fully. He does say that the “tyranny of 
logic’ must be resisted, and he suggests 
that any theological idea thought 
through to the limit on a strictly logical 
basis must lead to “‘horrible results,’ and 
thus he leaves room for a continued 
dialectic within theology itself." Yet at 
the same time Brunner insists that the 
Christian believer is set free to use his 
reason fully, and he even says: “Faith 
itself is truly rational thought about God 
and about life as a whole.” 

The basis of the dialectical movement 
of Brunner’s thought lies in his concep- 
tion of the inherent instability of human 
reason when it is seeking to understand 
ultimate matters. The believing Chris- 
tian has received a truth which differs 
from all other truth. His mind has been 
transformed and given its ultimate norm 
by an event which is beyond the grasp of 
reason. Once this event of revelation has 
taken place for the believer, he may then 
reason about all things; but he must al- 
ways in faith keep in view that reality 


I [bid., p. 351. 22 Thid., p. 429. 
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which transcends all human understand- 
ing, namely, the redemption of the sinner 
through God’s love given in Jesus Christ. 


IV. CRITICAL REMARKS ON 
BRUNNER’S POSITION 


A first question to be put to Brunner’s 
polemic against philosophy is: What phi- 
losophy does he have in mind in his char- 
acterization of it? It is obvious that 
Brunner thinks primarily of philosophi- 
cal thought about religion as represented 
in German philosophy, with the names of 
Hegel, Kant, and Feuerbach most prom- 
inent. Indeed, outside of Feuerbach’s 
naturalism, one gets the impression that 
all real philosophical development 
stopped with Kant. Revelation and Rea- 
son is addressed to the contemporary 
mind, but Brunner does not find it neces- 
sary to deal with any of the philosophi- 
cal movements of the later nineteenth 
century. There is nothing of British phi- 
losophy outside a reference to A. E. 
Taylor. There is brief mention of Wil- 
liam James. And, most remarkable of all, 
the whole personalistic movement, the 
theme of which is so close to Brunner’s 
own argument, is ignored. 

Surely, it is important to ask whether, 
in the achievements of classic Greek phi- 
losophy and in the modern developments 
which have taken account of the knowl- 
edge provided by modern science, there 
are not corrective tendencies through 
which philosophy itself has overcome 
some of the errors which Brunner rightly 
criticizes. In particular, it certainly is 
true that both the Greeks and modern 
philosophers have tried to view the world 
in terms of living processes, to take ac- 
count of time, and to understand the na- 
ture of personal existence. In view of all 
that Brunner charges philosophy with 
leaving out, one statement of his seems 
to offer its own criticism of his position. 


He says in chapter xxv of Revelation and 
Reason (already noted): 

The thinker must reckon seriously with the 
fact that the material of thought does not come 
first from the reason. Even the most strictly 
philosophical thought is obliged to depend 
upon experience. This experience includes not 
only the variety of sense impressions; it also 
includes the inward variety and multiplicity 
of the human mind, the moral, artistic, religious 
experience. Philosophy has not to produce 
experience or to replace it by its own concepts; 
but it is its business to set it in order and to 
present it in its right context.23 


But this drives us to ask: Would a phi- 
losophy which has this relation to human 
experience be the impersonal, abstract 
discipline which Brunner says it is? Con- 
sider in this connection a very revealing 
remark which Brunner makes un the re- 
lation of values, ideas, and laws in his 
discussion of ethics. He says that, in 
their pure meaning, value and idea must 
be identified with law and not confused 
with the ‘‘aesthetic,” that is, the per- 
sonal element of desire. Then he remarks: 
“Neither Plato nor Aristotle has made 
this distinction quite clearly; the confu- 
sion exists in the fundamental Greek 
conception of kalokagathia.’”’*4 Now why 
were the Greeks confused in this notion 
which fused together the concepts of de- 
sire, logical structure, and moral com- 
mand? That is, why is it confusing to in- 
troduce actual living process into the no- 
tion of what determines the moral obli- 
gation? The answer is clear: the Greeks 
must be confused because, if they are 
not, then Brunner’s conception of what 
philosophy is breaks down. My point is 
not to argue that Greek philosophy did 
not need to be corrected by the new un- 
derstanding of personality which Chris- 
tianity brought. But it is to say that, 
when philosophy does its humble and 


23 Tbid., p. 392. 
34 [bid., p. 324 n. 
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rightful task of seeing human existence 
as Clearly as possible, it does take account 
of the character of man’s experience as a 
person in history. The correction of the 
abstractions of the Kantian analysis of 
experience is not to get rid of philosophy 
but to develop a better philosophy, one 
illuminated by Christian insight. 

A second comment is that Brunner has 
a philosophy of his own which furnishes 
an important part of the structure of his 
thought. This is the undercurrent which 
actually moves against the main line of 
his argument. Brunner introduces a phil- 
osophical idea into his theology at the 
very point where he says it does not be- 
long, namely, in the description of the 
encounter between God and man. 

Formally, of course, he states that this 
conception of the event of revelation is 
derived from the Bible. But this biblical 
account must be set forth and given in- 
telligible expression. The Bible never 
states a “concept” of revelation. There 
are, indeed, many notions about revela- 
tion in the Bible and many descriptions 
of events of revelation; but no definition 
of it. Where, then, does Brunner’s de- 
scription of the event of revelation as the 
encounter of person with person come 
from? It comes from a general concep- 
tion of the nature of personal relations 
which has been given classic expression 
in Martin Buber’s Z and Thou. Philo- 
sophically speaking, Buber’s world view 
is based on a distinction between two 
kinds of relations, those between per- 
sons, defined by “I-Thou,” and those 
between persons and things, defined by 
“T-it.” Buber has analyzed the structure 
of personal relations and has stated what 
he sees as its distinguishing features. The 
most important of these are the freedom 
of each person, the replacement of all 
objectivity by interpersonal subjectivity, 
the absence of the will to control the 


other, the appreciation of the other’s 
worth as a personal subject.” 

What Brunner has done is to take this 
pattern of personal encounter and to use 
it to interpret the meaning of revelation. 
The event which is supposed to tran- 
scend all philosophical understanding is 
described by the use of a philosophical 
structure, drawn from human experience 
and subject to criticism by the methods 
of philosophical analysis. It is true that 
Brunner is aware of the possibility of 
this criticism. He struggles mightily to 
avoid identifying this philosophical idea 
with the actual nature of the event of 
revelation. He says that relations be- 
tween human persons are but feeble anal- 
ogies of the relation between man and 
God. But the choice which the theologian 
must make is plain enough. Either we in- 
terpret revelation in some relationship 
to human experience, or else the whole 
attempt to speak about it intelligibly 
must be given up. If Brunner’s thought 
were not so great as it is in his effort to 
do justice to the facts, he might have 
avoided this outcome, which has a cer- 
tain irony. But the conclusion must be 
stated that the theologian who has spent 
his life in an effort to free Christian the- 
ology from entanglement with mysticism 
and with philosophy has in his own the- 
ology developed a perspective which em- 
bodies a philosophical mysticism whose 
classic exponent is a philosopher who 
does not depend upon the New Testa- 
ment. 

A brief comment must be made about 
the charge that philosophy is an expres- 
sion of sinful pride. Admitting the truth 
of this criticism, one may still ask wheth- 
er it throws any light on the problem of 
the relation of philosophy and theology, 
for even the regenerate Christian is sub- 


3s Martin Buber, J and Thou (English trans.; 
Edinburgh, 1937). 
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ject to sin, as Brunner continually in- 
sists. There is other pride besides pride 
of reason, and it is necessary to point out 
that the honest philosophical search for 
principles and accurate definition can be 
an expression of humility. I suggest that 
Brunner’s too sharp distinction between 
legalism and the freedom of the spirit of 
the gospel has obscured the truth here. 
As William Ernest Hocking has made 
abundantly clear, the search of men for 
principles and laws by which they may 
understand one another and form stable 
human communities can be an expression 
of personal worth and not a denial of it. 
Legalism is an evil; but there can be a 
nonlegalistic search for the kind of law 
which will support and release the per- 
sonal life.” Philosophy has its rightful 
place in that search. 


V. BARTH’S CRITICISM OF BRUNNER 


The danger which Barth sees in Brun- 
ner’s concessions to philosophy may be 
illustrated by a story which Kierkegaard 
uses to similar purpose in his Journal. 

Imagine a fortress, absolutely impregnable, 
provisioned for an eternity. 

Then there comes a new commandant. He 
conceives that it might be a good idea to build 
bridges over the moats—so as to be able to 
attack the besiegers. 

Charmant. He transforms the fortress into a 
country estate—and naturally the enemy takes 
it. 

So it is with Christianity. They changed the 
method—and naturally the world conquered.?7 


Barth believes that, by allowing any 
claim that the divine image remains in 
fallen man, Brunner is building the same 
bridge which has allowed Catholicism 
and modernism to be, as Barth holds, 
overwhelmed by secular thought. 


2°W. E. Hocking, Man and the State (New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1926), chap. xxii. 


27 Quoted in W. Lowrie, Kierkegaard (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1938), p. 536. 


One is sometimes tempted to think 
that Barth’s radical denial that there is 
anything in our human nature which re- 
flects the being of God is an exaggera- 
tion, a curiosity. Surely, he cannot mean 
it. But he certainly does mean it, and the 
whole development of his theological 
position depends upon it. Allow human 
nature to shine ever so slightly with the 
reflected light of God, and you have pre- 
pared the way either for secular culture 
or for Roman Catholicism to engulf the 
Christian gospel. Barth believes that 
Kierkegaard and Brunner, who depends 
heavily upon Kierkegaard, have done 
exactly this. He has said that if he ac- 
cepts Kierkegaard and his Christian 
existentialism he might as well go over to 
Rome.”® In this he is supported, of 
course, by Roman Catholics, who be- 
lieve that Kierkegaard was on the road 
to Rome and that, given the map he was 
using, he would have arrived there in the 
end. 

We understand, then, why there is 
little frontal attack on philosophy in the 
later writings of Barth. He sees that to 
argue with philosophy as an alternative 
to Christian faith is in some way to be- 
come a philosopher. To some degree one 
has to stand outside the faith in order to 
contrast it with other ways of thinking. 
And this outside standpoint can only be 
something common to human experience. 
Brunner has found it in the experience of 
responsibility; but for Barth this human 
experience is no clue to our responsibility 
before God. 

What Barth does attack directly is 
“natural theology,” for this kind of phil- 
osophic thought has appeared and has 


28 W. Lowrie’s Introd. to Kierkegaard’s Attack 
on Christendom (Princeton, N.J.: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1944), p. xvi. Cf. Lowrie’s comment 
in his translation of Kierkegaard’s Repetition 
(Princeton, N.J.: Princeton University Press, 


1941), Pp. 209. 
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made its claim within the sphere of faith 
itself. It has had its place in both Catho- 
lic and Protestant thought, in both or- 
thodoxy and modernism. And it is here 
that the issue is explicitly joined with 
Brunner. Barth’s problem is set by the 
fact that the Scripture certainly speaks 
of revelation in the creation, in the heav- 
ens, in historical events, and in the hu- 
man conscience. Barth’s position is that, 
while therefore we can say as Christians 
that God is revealed in the creation, so 
far as our knowledge of God is concerned 
there is only one revelation—Jesus 
Christ. He rejects the whole structure of 
the analogia entis in Catholic theology, 
that is, the claim to find analogy be- 
tween the being of God and that of his 
creatures. Barth calls this principle “the 
invention of Anti-Christ.” Even when 
the truth of faith is given, Barth does not 
believe we can “look again” at the world 
and find God’s revelation in it. We be- 
lieve that he is revealed there, but we 
cannot experience him there. 

Because of the famous discussion be- 
tween Barth and Brunner over this issue, 
the pages in Revelation and Reason in 
which Brunner comments on his under- 
standing of Barth and the difference be- 
tween their theologies are of especial in- 
terest.79 

Brunner agrees with Barth that we 
cannot know that God is revealed in the 
creation apart from our knowledge of 
God through Jesus Christ; but Brunner 
holds that, given the revelation, we can 
apprehend God in the creation. Hence 
he takes a positive attitude toward the 
analogia entis, once the standpoint of 
faith is presupposed. But the difficulty 
in which this position involves Brunner 
is quite clear. He distinguishes between 
saying that God’s being is reflected in the 
world and that it is reflected in our know- 


29 Revelation and Reason, pp. 77-80. 


ing. But our minds are a part of the being 
of the world. If there is some positive 
analogy between God and his creatures, 
that analogy will be reflected in the hu- 
man mind itself and in its philosophical 
quest. Brunner himself says: ‘‘What is 
decisive even for the Christian thinker, 
is that in the human mind we come upon 
something that points beyond man to the 
dimension of God.’’3° But can the mind 
“point” to God without having some real 
knowledge of him? It is difficult to see 
that such a distinction can be main- 
tained. Brunner’s problem is the same as 
that which appeared in his distinction be- 
tween the imago dei as form and as con- 
tent. If the mind points to God, then it 
has some knowledge of him. And the 
philosophical task of interpreting this 
knowledge has its validation. Brunner is 
closer to the methods of modernism and 
liberalism than at first appears possible. 

If Brunner’s thought is pulled irre- 
sistibly toward some kind of philosophi- 
cal theology, Barth’s thought is pulled 
strongly toward a theology which re- 
mains in splendid isolation from all ef- 
forts at human understanding. The basis 
of theology is the Bible, and the Bible is 
God’s language, but it is also human lan- 
guage. Hence Barth’s heroic solution— 
the Bible is God’s mystery hidden under 
the form of human language.** The pos- 
sibility of grasping the truth of Christian 
faith does not lie in us or in anything we 
possess as men. It lies in God alone. 
Barth makes the startling assertion that 
the Holy Spirit is not only the objective 
possibility of revelation, but it is also the 
subjective possibility of revelation.*? 


3° Tbid., p. 344. 

31 Karl Barth, The Doctrine of the Word of God, 
I, Part I (English trans.; Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark, 
1936), 188. 

32 Barth, Die Lehre vom Wort Gottes, Zweiter 
Halbband (Zollikon: Evangelischen Buchhandlung 
Zollikon, 1938), sec. 16 (2), pp. 264 ff. 
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Thus our knowledge of God is really God 
knowing himself in us. It is a daring solu- 
tion. Must we choose between Barth and 
Brunner? 


VI. THE NECESSITY FOR PHILO- 
SOPHICAL THEOLOGY 


Apparently, there are three ways in 
which the Christian mind can relate it- 
self to the cultural forces which surround 
it—accommodation, defiance, or critical 
analysis and adjustment. Barth’s way is 
defiance, and one must admit that he 
gains a certain initial advantage over all 
his opponents by the sheer violence of 
his solution. He does not in any way seek 
to mitigate or explain away the mystery 
of the gospel. He flies it from the mast- 
head of his ship. He seems to say: “I have 
nothing to do with philosophy. I do not 
argue with it, or about it. I tell you what 
it means to believe as a Christian!”’ 

Can Barth really escape the dialecti- 
cal process of conversation between the- 
ology and philosophy? Surely, he cannot. 
The theologian is a human being, speak- 
ing human language. His thought is full 
of ‘“‘scraps” of philosophy (the term is 
Barth’s own). If he thinks about the high 
mystery of the Trinity, he begins with 
the familiar notions of one, two, and 
three. At the end of his marvelous essay 
on the Trinity in the first part of the 
Dogmatics, Barth pauses to ask himself 
whether, after all, he has not been speak- 
ing in a human way about the mystery 
of God.3* There is no escape from the 
implications of the inevitable answer. 
Barth’s whole system (and all theology 
with it) is something different from what 
he says it is. It is an appropriation by hu- 
man experience of a revelation which 
enters into direct contact with the struc- 
ture of our creaturely existence. 


33 The Doctrine of the Word of God, p. 397. 


Emil Brunner would appear to be 
right in accepting the necessity for some 
real point of contact between human na- 
ture and God’s revelation. But, if our in- 
terpretation of the movement of his own 
thought is valid, this should lead to the 
admission that there is more of a unity 
between the tasks of theology and those 
of philosophy than he has recognized, 

If we say that what Christian life and 
preaching needs today is a theology 
which brings faith and reason into a mu- 
tually complementary and harmonious 
relation, we do not commit ourselves to 
saying that any of the historic attempts 
to unite the two have been altogether 
adequate or are beyond criticism. The 
warning which thinkers like Barth and 
Brunner have given against allowing the 
distinctive message of the mercy of God 
to be obscured by secular philosophy is 
always to be heeded. They have seen 
with their own eyes what a terrible and 
destructive idolatry can seize upon the 
spirit of modern man when he no longer 
believes in the God of justice and mercy. 
But the task which must still be done if 
our culture is to receive the guidance and 
empowerment which Christian faith can 
give is to show how all our human ex- 
perience is illuminated when we see life 
under the aspect of God’s search for 
man. It must be shown that the honest 
quest of the human mind for adequate 
understanding of the problems of life re- 
ceives its answer and its fulfilment in 
Jesus Christ. This means that we must 
continue to seek a theology which will be 
both Christian and philosophical at the 
same time. There is warrant for believing 
that this is possible. God is one, and he 
is truth. Augustine’s “Si comprehendis, 
non est Deus,” must give way to the 
New Testament’s “The logos became 
flesh and dwelt among us.” 
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KIERKEGAARD AND THE CHURCH 


MALLARY FITZPATRICK, jr.* 


IERKEGAARD had very little to say 

. about the doctrine of the church. 
That he spent the last years of his 

short life in sharp attack on det Besta- 
aende' is well known. That he merits 
attention today on the basis of indirect 
contribution to ecclesiology through his 
influence upon Karl Barth could be sup- 
ported. What Kierkegaard had to say 
against the emerging Grundtvigianism of 
his day is important, but this aspect of 
his thought does not exhaust the possi- 
bilities of our subject. Channing-Pearce 
correctly indicates that the deep bass of 
Barth is derived from Kierkegaard’s 
score. But the ecclesiological emphasis of 
Barth cannot be traced in toto in Kierke- 
gaard; and where it can be found at all 
we are confronted with a problem that is 
much more important than either of the 
two aspects of Kierkegaard’s work thus 
far suggested. This deeper problem be- 
comes the primary concern of this paper. 
Kierkegaard poses the far-reaching ques- 
tion which all who are concerned today 
with the doctrine of the church must 
face: What is the relation of faith to his- 
tory? In the concept of the “autopsy of 


* Mallary Fitzpatrick is assistant to the dean of 
students in the University of Chicago. He holds the 
B.D. degree from the Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary and is at present a candidate for the Ph.D. 
degree in theology under the Federated Theological 
Faculty of the University of Chicago. His article on 
Kierkegaard was presented at a recent meeting of 
the Theological Colloquium at the University of 
Chicago. 

™See Walter Lowrie, Kierkegaard (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1938), pp. 427-28. Lowrie 
points out that det Bestaaende is not easily trans- 
lated. It refers to the existing church, as Kierke- 
gaard used it, but also to the wider sense of Chris- 
tianity in its “all-too-established form.” 


faith” as it relates to the eternal and 
historical Jesus (the God-Man) and to 
contemporaneity (the disciple at second 
hand), Kierkegaard raised the crucial 
problem, the solution to which sorely 
troubles contemporary theology. 


“Kierkegaard’s work is round and 
heavy, and slips from the hand that 
would grasp it. It has therefore to be 
broken up.” Indeed, with equal accuracy 
Haecker might have said that Kierke- 
gaard’s work has been broken up. The 
first piece of the “billiard ball” was used 
by anticlerical leaders, who, in woeful 
ignorance, thought that they had found 
a champion in the “last Christian.” 
Thereafter a period of slumber ensued. 
Then Kierkegaard’s works broke the 
chrysalis of the Danish language and be- 
gan to feel their way into the larger 
world—first in German and decades later 
in English. To change the figure, those 
who were prepared, as was Keats for 
Homer, discovered that a new planet had 
swung into their ken. 

But, alas, one has to drop the imagery 
and face the fact that Kierkegaard in 
German and English found his way into 
scholars’ studies—there to be broken up. 
The philosopher, the theologian, and the 
critic each took his piece. So we have one 
Kierkegaard who helped to father the 
philosophy of existentialism; another 
Kierkegaard, of whom the early Barth 
spoke as the “constant reminder”’ of the 
infinite qualitative difference between 
time and eternity; another to whom 

2 Theodor Haecker, Séren Kierkegaard (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1937), p. 12. 
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Steere, with a sensitive Quaker’s inter- 
est, looks for that “nodal point of the 
individual’s irrevocable responsibility be- 
fore God.” And so on, through a long list 
which would include such divergent indi- 
viduals as Haecker, Pryzwara, and Una- 
muno; Barth, Brunner, and Tillich; and 
such divergent movements as Thomism, 
Lundensianism, and neo-orthodoxy. 

One rejoices to have found a man of 
such “strongly seminal and pervading” 
thought. But deeper analysis of the fate 
of Kierkegaard reveals that he has been 
broken up all too much like Humpty 
Dumpty. All too few of the “‘king’s men” 
have even tried to put him back together 
again. Critics and supporters alike have 
been satisfied with pieces. This paper is 
written from the perspective of a 
‘“‘reader’’—turning deliberately from 
those who would deal with Kierkegaard 
metaphysically and also from those in- 
terested primarily in reviving the 
“Kierkegaardian spirit.” When rightly 
understood, Kierkegaard’s work breaks 
up like mercury. It is possible, of course, to 
analyze his work through isolated spheres. 
But the aesthetic, ethical, and religious 
Kierkegaard can be confined neither to 
chronological stages nor to mutually re- 
stricting boundaries of content. This 
premise does not imply a leveling of his 
insights to one plane but rather points to 
their centripetal force, derived from the 
firm conviction that God is truth. Before 
His eyes the transparent untruth of our 
lives is clear. Yet God’s eyes are not fixed 
in unchanging wrathful stare. One can 


become a Christian. To the main outlines 
of this possibility we must now turn. 


Sgren Kierkegaard set before himself a 
definite objective—to realize what it is 
to live as a Christian. In pursuit of this 
goal, he was forced to attack the appro- 


priation of Christianity by Hegelian phi- 


losophy. He formulated for this attack 
an ideal of “valid truth,” which underlies 
and informs all his written works and 
gives consistency to all the directions in 
which he moved to arouse his age from 
complacency. The three main compo- 
nents of his intellectual background are 
symbolized by three men. Kierkegaard 
grew up with the third generation of 
Goethe, the second of Hegel, and the 
first of Grundtvig. We need not pause to 
consider the three spheres of thought 
thus symbolized: German Romanticism, 
speculative philosophy, and Danish Lu- 
theranism. Nor is it necessary to explore 
the complicated details of Kierkegaard’s 
biography. We can grasp the significance 
of his idea of “valid truth” by turning to 
the summary work of his early career, 
Concluding Unscientific Postscript. 

Kierkegaard fully intended that this 
work, published in 1848, should termi- 
nate his literary career. Its title, as first 
conceived, throws light on its function. 
Kierkegaard had planned to call the book 
“Logical Problems.” Thus it was to bring 
to a culmination the series of published 
works begun three years earlier in the 
two-volume Either/Or. Douglas Steere’s 
appraisal of the Postscript furnishes an 
excellent introduction to our analysis of 
its themes: 

The book is a study in the logic of choice, 


the logic of passion, the logic of emotion, the 
logic of commitment, and presents throughout 


a radical inward reorientation of the whole 
problem of philosophy—drawing it away from 


speculation to the nature of things, or on episte- 


mology, and turning it inward to examine how 
men ought to act in the presence of the deepest 
reality of all... .. 3 

Kierkegaard sets in dialectical juxta- 
position a large number of terms as he 
elaborates his idea of valid truth. Since 
his argument is developed along anthro- 

3 Douglas Steere, Journal of Religion, XXIV 
(1944), 275-76. 
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pological lines, it seems advisable to 
symbolize the contraries on a human 


level: 

The Learner The Believer 
iayettrvaky 62.5 26s 2S os sd Subjectivity 
AT e0AGis Ghukinstrtell Eternity 
SR Sen ee Christianity 
RR Sere re Etc. 


The Learner’s chief attribute is mani- 
fested in his desire to make everything 
comprehensible. He expresses this desire 
on all three levels of living: aesthetically 
in the zest with which he seeks relation- 
ship with his immediate environment; 
ethically in the effort to make universal 
duty comprehensible; and religiously as 
he enters into “ultimate” relationship 
with God, conceived as the Guarantor of 
universal truth. The Learner thus pur- 
sues the end of “understanding” on all 
levels by the process of objective think- 
ing. For our symbol, the Learner, is, as 
Kierkegaard later referred to Magister 
Adler, an “epigram” or “paradigm” of 
the system of the day; that is, he is a 
man with a system of universal truth. 
Philosophically, he is Hegelian or So- 
cratic, presupposing that all reality is 
reasonable. [n the precise Hegelian vogue 
of the day, the Learner has no question 
about his ability to make sense out of 
life. He sees himself as a part of the total 
process of reality—which is a process of 
mind held together by the dynamic self- 
realization of the Absolute Mind. The 
universal process of “becoming” encom- 
passes all being; thus man as mind is re- 
lated to God within the total dynamic 
system of being, where all realization— 
that of God and that of man—is of mind. 

By setting the Believer in dialectical 
opposition to the Learner, Kierkegaard 
did not assume that the objective know]- 
edge of the latter was utterly false. 
Rather, his knowledge is never sufficient- 
ly true because it does not provoke deci- 


sion. Kierkegaard goes to the heart of the 
matter by denying the central premise of 
Hegel—that man stands in a compre- 
hensible relationship to the Absolute. 
Against this, Kierkegaard asserts that 
understanding (Forstand) can deal with 
what has been known only. That is, mind 
can recollect only. Further, Kierkegaard 
insists that the Absolute is qualitatively 
different from man and therefore cannot 
be discovered by a process of thought. 
Because of sin, man has nothing to recol- 
lect. He has no memory of an encounter 
with the Absolute, no memory of the 
“ ”? ins ”» 
Pattern,’ so he devises a “‘system. 
What man actually knows or is capable 
of knowing—indeed, what properly in- 
terpreted 7s man’s situation in existence 
—is that he stands in contradiction, in 
unrelation, to the Ultimate Truth. Con- 
sequently, even at best, man’s specula- 
tive knowledge fails to yield valid truth; 
for the Learner is on the wrong track 
when he assumes that he can assure his 
eternal happiness by executing forthwith 
in objective thought the possibilities of 
his existence. The Learner can come to 
himself only by knowing truth concrete- 
ly. Such “experience” is possible because 
God has revealed himself concretely. 
Kierkegaard presents the argument for 
inwardness, subjectivity, valid truth, in 
what he terms “indirect communication” 
—to avoid the dogmatizing manner of 
the sphere of speculative thought. Ac- 
tually, he skirts some of the relevant 
metaphysical problems in setting forth 
the Believer’s position. He presupposed 
the Word and the church. He gives an 
anthropological answer to the question: 
How can I become a Christian? Theologi- 
cally, his answer presupposes the biblical 
faith for its development. In this biblical 
faith Kierkegaard finds man confronted 
by the Absolute Paradox, the God-Man, 


the Eternal Fact disclosed in historical- 
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temporal circumstances. In the Eternal 
Fact the Hidden God confronts man with 
a call to decision, with the challenge to 
inwardness. What is truth for me? The 
argument rests here on the insight that 
man is a creature of contrasts capable of 
realizing the essential God-relationship 
that makes him a man. Man in historical 
existence experiences suffering or guilt 
(religiousness A or B) because he is 
infinite (God-conscious) as well as finite. 

It is important to stress that the pre- 
supposition about the qualitative differ- 
ence between God and man does not im- 
ply essential discontinuity for Kierke- 
gaard. He posits discontinuity in exist- 
ence and thus is able to call man to him- 
self without falling into the error of 
Feuerbach. For Kierkegaard the man 
who comes to himself is able to do so not 
because he is God anyway but because he 
recognizes his existential limit and ac- 
cepts in faith the Incarnation’s over- 
coming of it. Thus a man can become a 
Christian when he despairs of Forstand 
and recognizes that God himself acted in 
Jesus Christ to reconcile man. Through 
this act of God, man is enabled to have 
faith, to become a Learner by becoming, 
first, a Believer in Christ. True learning 
follows belief through the qualitative 
leap of faith. Only in the leap can man 
come to himself and realize his potential- 
ity as a disciple. This is inwardness. This 
is valid truth appropriated concretely 
through passionate decision and com- 
mitment. 

Obviously, it is not possible to become 
in historical fact a disciple of Jesus 
Christ. But this is not necessary. Each 
moment of time carries the weight and 
challenge of eternity through the Incar- 
nation. Forstand simply cannot grasp 
this, for it is a cause of offense to the 
understanding, which deals with univer- 
sal and not concrete truth. But the dis- 
ciple “at second hand” can appropriate 


this truth through the leap of faith and 
become a true contemporary of the 
Savior, who is encountered as the histori- 
cal center of Christianity in every mo- 
ment of time. As a contemporary believer 
in the Eternal Fact, man does not find 
the tension between the infinite and the 
finite resolved, but he does find a solvent 
for despair and guilt. In the inwardness 
of faith, as the acceptance of and dis- 
cipleship with the Teacher, lies valid 
truth—truth appropriated concretely 
each moment.‘ 

Thus does Kierkegaard put the case 
for Christianity. To live as a Christian, 
one enters into truth by realizing himself 
in relation to the Absolute Truth of the 
Christian faith. This requires passion and 
strenuous exertion, for it involves living 
the truth, not just knowing about it as 
doctrine. Faith is not a rational act ora 
decision calculable on evidence that rea- 
son can grasp precisely because the evi- 
dence of God’s implantation of himself in 
human life is unthinkable, the Supreme 
Paradox. Belief is complete dedication to 
the revealed Eternal Fact. 


The special problem of this paper 
emerges from Kierkegaard’s overempha- 


4In two later works Kierkegaard lifts this argu- 
ment out of the detailed philosophical setting of the 
Postscript. In The Sickness unto Death (1849) he 
makes an analysis of sin as the incapacity of man to 
be related to God. Here the implications of faith as 
it brings true inwardness are emphasized. He shows 
that the decision of man who is conscious of finite- 
ness/infinity and necessity/possibility always pre- 
supposes a relationship. Man sins as he decides 
without reference to the ultimate relationship— 
God. He must recognize himself as a sinner before 
God, in the position or state of sin. From this 
recognition, man can repent and find forgiveness. 
Then his life can be grounded “transparently in 
the Power which constituted it.”” This grounding of 
the Christian life is given detailed treatment in 
Training in Christianity (1850). Here the neces- 
sity and possibility of faith receive fuller statement. 
Subjectivity or inwardness is delineated with refer- 
ence to the special character of Reality revealed in 
the Incarnation. The “training” begins when 
Christ becomes Christ for me. 
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sis on Christology and neglect of ec- 
clesiology. This problem requires further 
consideration of his idea of the Incarna- 
tion. 

Kierkegaard’s doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion as the Absolute Paradox to be ac- 
cepted in faith must not be regarded as a 
repristination of Luther’s emphasis. Lu- 
ther always retained through the doc- 
trine of the Word the tension between 
individual faith and corporate fellowship 
and responsibility. Nor can Kierkegaard 
satisfy fully the Pauline conception of 
Christ as the Head of the Body of Be- 
lievers. His Christology is clearly Atha- 
nasian, God becoming man. The prob- 
lem of his formulation of the Incarnation 
is framed by these assertions: 


From God Himself everyone receives the 
condition who by virtue of the condition be- 
comes a disciple... .. 5 One human being, in 
so far as he is a believer, owes nothing to an- 
other but everything to God..... 6 There is 
not and never can be a disciple at second 
hand; for the believer, and he alone is a dis- 
ciple, is always in possession of the autopsy of 
faith; he does not see through the eyes of an- 
other, and he sees only what every believer 
sees—with the eyes of faith..... 7 The suc- 
cessor believes by means of (this expresses the 
occasional) the testimony of the contemporary, 
and in virtue of the condition which he receives 
from God. 


The central implication of these state- 
ments can be grasped only in relation to 
our brief sketch of Kierkegaard’s notion 
of valid truth. Christianity is personal 
appropriation of the historical fact that 
God existed in human form (the Supreme 
Paradox). Thus faith and history are cor- 
relative concepts of the most intensely 
personal kind. Over against the saving 
faith that brings life are set those pro- 
hibitive forms of faith which can bring 

5 Kierkegaard, Philosophical Fragments (Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 1936), p. 84. 

6 Tbid., p. 85. 


7 Ibid., p. 86. 8 Tbid., p. 87. 


only death, which are death. Kierkegaard 
draws all the prohibitive forms of faith 
under one crushing charge: In the as- 
sumption of making comprehensible the 
Incarnation, they destroy its effects. 
Thus Hegel falsifies the paradoxes of ex- 
istence by offering an intelligible univer- 
sal system that allows for a cessation of 
decision, that loses the concrete human 
subject through spectator-participation 
in life. But Hegel is not alone. The im- 
posture of the age is also seen in Christen- 
dom. Its tranquillity, Kierkegaard sees, 
comes from a complete adjustment to the 
“Socratic order of things.” It has ceased 
to believe. It teaches Christianity. Chris- 
tendom has become a “‘spectator’’ of the 
Incarnation. Against this travesty of 
faith, the “last Christian” cried out. 

Before accurate criticism of Kierke- 
gaard’s extreme emphasis on individual 
faith can be made, it is necessary to un- 
derline the situation of Christendom as 
he saw it. He always had in mind the 
work of Grundtvig (1789-1872) when he 
evaluated the contemporary scene. 
Grundtvig sought to objectify the truth 
of Christianity through the state church 
as it administered baptism and the Sup- 
per. He was not concerned primarily 
with doctrine. His was a nationalistic 
movement in its widest scope and prac- 
tical in its ecclesiastical scope. Grundtvig 
subordinated the written Word to the 
“living Word,” which had its guaranty in 
the fact of baptism, where in a definite 
act a person became a Christian. 

The last decade of Kierkegaard’s life 
was spent in attack on this type of as- 
sured, nonpassionate faith, which, in 
comparison to the concrete life and sacri- 
ficial spirit of Christianity in the New 
Testament, he judged as “playing Chris- 
tianity.”’ In this circumstance of the pres- 
ent age, as he referred to his time, Kierke- 
gaard put the case for true Christianity 
in terms of theonomy. Yet he was driven 
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by the “imposture” of Christendom to 
become strangely undialectical. We can 
go along with him as he put his finger on 
one part of the problem of the relation of 
faith to history: When Christendom un- 
dercuts existential decision, it betrays 
the conditions of discipleship. Faith is 
theonomous. Moreover, Kierkegaard’s 
locus for the authority of faith, in the 
condition of God, is fundamental if we 
are to avoid falsifying the Incarnation 
through direct communication—a possi- 
bility which would vitiate the Eternal 
Fact by making the contemporary God 
his successor. 

But the important question here is: 
Does the “simple man” who is removed 
nineteen hundred years from the Incar- 
nation as the historical center of Chris- 
tianity possess in the autopsy of faith the 
power of Incarnation, owing nothing to 
another but everything to God? Kierke- 
gaard’s failure to formulate more pre- 
cisely how the contemporary becomes an 
occasion for faith—in short, his failure to 
formulate a social theory commensurate 
with this theological perceptions—must 
be faced. 

The reaction to Hegel in its historical 
consequence has revealed the ideological 
character of social organization. This 
character Kierkegaard saw as clearly as 
did Marx. But Kierkegaard evaded the 
full implications of his vision by a proc- 
ess which seems to negate the function of 
the church as the Body of Christ. He 
could never bring himself to face the 
elliptical character of all social transmis- 
sion. He does not make clear how the 
Incarnation is rendered continuously 
contemporaneous in a dialectical man- 
ner. Since he does not write at length on 
this and fails to use the terminology 
familiar in discussions of ecclesiology, his 
treatment of the Incarnation is not easily 
judged. Nevertheless, one can hardly 


avoid the impression that the Incarna- 
tion slips back into the realm of the 
superhistorical for Kierkegaard, as he 
tries to combat the opposite extreme of 
mere historical embodiment in the Chris- 
temdom of his age. There is excellent evi- 
dence of this lack of social perspective in 
his philosophy of history as set forth in 
the “Interlude” of the Philosophical 
Fragments. The focus here is altogether 
too individual and personal. Kierkegaard 
makes a valid analysis of time, as being 
differentiable only in reference to eter- 
nity. But he sets forth his point about the 
intellectual and sensory “‘illusion’’ re- 
garding distance in time by neglecting 
entirely the effect of the past (necessity 
or fate) as a judgment of the Eternal 
upon the sin of man in organized society. 
We can consider Kierkegaard most 
briefly and inclusively in relation to two 
fundamental needs of the church today. 
The church needs to discover a compel- 
ling and cohesive awareness of its univer- 
sality. In addition, there must be articu- 
lated by this-church a theology of man- 
in-society. This by no means exhausts 
the needs of the church in our time; but, 
if it is to discharge its responsibility to 
God for society, its faith must bear direct 
relationship to history, and literally its 
history must be that of its faith. 
Perhaps the first stage in the discovery 
of a compelling and cohesive awareness 
of universality is that of judgment. 
Kierkegaard contributed to the creation 
of theological conditions under which 
that judgment can occur. Richard Nie- 
buhr can write that the church now 
knows that “it has been on the side of 
the slayers rather than the slain.’’? This 
truth is becoming increasingly clear to 
the “churches and sects” of Christen- 
dom, largely because Kierkegaard and 


9The Church against the World (Chicago: 
Willett-Clark Co., 1935), p. 6. 
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Marx have recently been so influential in 
convicting these groups of their ideologi- 
cal pretensions. Kierkegaard’s direct 
contribution to our present ecumenical 
concerns grows out of his clear perception 
of the danger of what he aptly termed 
“direct communication.” Protestant ec- 
clesiology gives promise of purging itself 
of heteronomy and of being grounded in 
theonomy in the proportion that it in- 
corporates this insight from the Danish 
thinker. 

But when the stage of judgment for 
corruptions of universality has been con- 
summated in true repentance, other 
stages must follow. Where judgment 
enables the church to recover a true 
sense of religious devotion based upon a 
foundation which transcends human and 
worldly creations, the second stage oc- 
curs, leading directly to the necessity and 
promise of the third: the faithful articu- 
lation of a theology of man-in-society 
which enables the church to survey the 
havoc of sin without paralysis and to 
move through a consideration of guilt 
and its redemption to lend its divinely 
strengthened hand to the reconstruction 
of the world. 

In describing the Oxford Conference, 
Adolph Keller wrote: 


.... [God] met us in terrible confrontation 
—He, the Inescapable. No way out was left to 
us, not even that of flight into our own pro- 
grams and resolutions. We were stripped. We 
were naked. We were poor, and this poverty 
was our plenitude, because God has put an 
end to our beginnings and begun Himself. 

Is such an experience communicable? Does 
not experience teach us that experience teaches 
nothing? Is a deep experience not what singles 
us out and separates us from the fellowship of 
others? It can. A spiritual experience produces 
isolation, creates a prophet, who is the loneliest 
man on earth. Or it produces a communion 
and creates a “Church,” which is the mystery 
of real fellowship in the Spirit.7° 


Kierkegaard pointed the way to this 
confrontation, but he himself was too 
much of a prophet. He missed the organic 
fellowship. In the loneliness of truth, its 
strangeness in a world of hard facts and 
systems, he remained exclusively a 
prophet. In a later passage, Keller, still 
referring to Oxford, has a word which 
could be directed toward Kierkegaard: 


This profound respect for God’s transcend- 
ence, for this mystery which cannot be measured 
even by a Christian mind, need not make us 
blind to the witness of His Presence, if it 
please God to let us have a peep—under the 
guidance of His Word and Spirit—into His 
secrets; if He allow us to watch His creative 
heart. We should have sinned against the Holy 
Spirit if we had not thankfully accepted such 
tokens of His grace. God may often be hidden 
or obscured to our weak eyes, yet God is a 
presence unto our faith, and not an absence." 


Kierkegaard never became vocal in 
terms of our faith. He tended all too 
much, as Macintosh has put it, “to make 
sad those whom the Lord did not make 
sad.’ All too zealously did he guard ex- 
istential decision by limiting it to the 
realm of individual decision. 

The second need of the church today 
has many aspects, but at bottom a the- 
ology of man-in-society is determined by 
the answer to the question: Is the Incar- 
nation really continuous in time? Is there 
an occasion for faith in the ‘“‘flesh” as 
well as in the spirit? Here Kierkegaard is 
sadly lacking. He cannot help us directly 
on the problem of ‘faith as the symbolic 
act of the Christian congregation.” He 
did not grasp the specific differences be- 
tween the age of the New Testament and 
our own. Thus he did not employ a keen 
historical sense of the new responsibility 
of Christians under different circum- 


10 Five Minutes to Twelve (New York: Cokes- 
bury Press, 1938), pp. 24-25. 


1 Tbid., p. 62. 
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stances. He shared too fully Protestant- 
ism’s failure to take the visible church 
seriously. 

The implications of Kierkegaard’s 
thought at this point are well summar- 
ized by Visser ’tHooft, who was not re- 
ferring to the man in this passage, but in 
it Kierkegaard and his followers are 
implicated: 

The message of Protestantism, put very 
simply, is that nothing in the world, however 
worthy of reverence it may be, neither church 
nor tradition, neither sacrament nor human 
faith, can ever take the place of the living God 
Himself. God uses many channels for the com- 
munication of his grace, but none of these are 
ever more than channels, that is, means of 
communication which cease to be important 
if there is no actual communication.” 


To this basic conviction, Kierkegaard 
clung, and on it he raised his voice in 
testimony. But the Kierkegaardian wit- 
ness must ever be qualified by the silence 
of Kierkegaard on the other basic need of 
the church today: 


The evaporation of the visible Church has 
done irreparable harm to the cause of Protes- 
tantism, and often degraded the Church to 
a simple association for the culture of the 
religious life. A humble and receptive attitude 
to the message of non—Roman Catholicism with 
its keen sense for the spiritual primacy of the 
visible Church may well lead us to re-discover 
this central aspect of the Christian revelation." 


12 W. W. Visser ’tHooft, Anglo-Catholicism and 
Orthodoxy (London: Student Christian Movement, 


1933), P- 164. 
13 Ibid., p. 159. 
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THE CHURCH AND INTERRACIAL REFORM: A STUDY 
OF NEGRO MEMBERSHIP IN SIX WHITE 
PROTESTANT DENOMINATIONS 


FRANK S. LOESCHER* 


UNNAR MYRDAL, in his arresting 
book, An American Dilemma, 
says that the Negro problem is 

not only America’s greatest failure but 
also her greatest opportunity. America, 
he adds, has always stood for equality, 
freedom, and liberty. If America can 
show that justice, equality, and co-oper- 
ation are possible between the white and 
black races, America’s prestige and pow- 
er will rise immensely.’ 

Is the organized church a resource for 
such interracial reform? In an effort to 
find an answer to this question the writer, 
with the generous co-operation of sever- 
al denominational boards, undertook to 
survey the racial membership of several 
thousand local churches in six commu- 
nions, including the Northern Baptist, 
Church of the Brethren, Congregational 
Christian, Evangelical and Reformed, 
Protestant Episcopal, and United Pres- 
byterian. A statistical summary below 
indicates the extent and nature of the 
replies. Some of these findings may be 
noted briefly. 


a) NORTHERN BAPTIST CONVENTION 


The Northern Baptist Convention 
circularized 5,300 of its ministers and re- 


*Dr. Frank Loescher is with the placement 
service of the American Friends Service Committee. 
He received his undergraduate and doctoral degrees 
from the University of Pennsylvania. As special 
fellow and visiting lecturer, he did research at 
Fisk University for his doctoral dissertation on 
“The Protestant Church and the Negro.” Dr. 
Loescher is a fellow in the Council on Religion in 
Higher Education. The present article is part of a 
forthcoming book by Dr. Loescher which the Asso- 
ciation Press is publishing in January. 


ceived 1,050 replies. Of these replies, 166 
churches indicated that Negroes were 
represented in their membership. On 
further inquiry it was discovered that 81 
of this number were white churches 
with Negro attenders or members. 
Eight of the churches had a few Negro 
children in Sunday school but no mem- 
bers. Two other churches had Negro chil- 
dren in the daily vacation Bible school 
but no members. One had a Negro in the 
Boy Scouts but no members. Two more 
had occasional visitors but no members. 
In one church the Negro caretaker at- 
tended but was not a member; and in 
another church there were Negro attend- 
ers in the summer only but no members. 
Five churches indicated in the data 
supplied by the minister that the Negro 
members were well integrated. Thus, in 
a rural church in upstate New York, 
which had 3 Negro attenders and 4 mem- 
bers, there were 2 Negroes in the wom- 
en’s organization. Another New York 
church in a small city of 10,000 people 
of whom 26 are Negroes had 3 attenders 
and 7 members; 2 were in the women’s 
society and 1 was a Sunday-school teach- 
er. In a small town in Michigan the 2 
Negro attenders and members attended 
the church dinners. In a Massachusetts 
city of 50,000, with a total Negro popu- 
lation of 50, there were 2 Negroes in the 
women’s society and the congregation 
was reported to be seeking more Negro 
members. We located a white Baptist 
church, also in Massachusetts, with 2 


Gunnar Myrdal, An American Dilemma (New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1944), p. 1021. 
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Negroes on its board of control. This 
church of 1,000 members had 30 Negro 
attenders and 40 Negro members, 10 of 
whom were in the women’s society, 12 
in the men’s society, 5 in the choir, and 
4 in the young people’s society. 

Running down the list of names of the 
communities where the 81 churches are 
located, we found a heavy concentration 
of rural communities, places in which 
only a few Negroes live. Fairly typical 
are the proportions of Negroes to the 
total population in 4 communities: 1 to 
1,676; 4 to 1,699; 45 to 2,450; 15 to 2,512. 
In fact, approximately five-sixths of the 
81 churches are located in communities 
with less than 100,000 population. In 
metropolitan communities, i.e., places 
with 100,000 or more persons, we found 
only 60 Negroes attending white church 
activities, and 30 of these were in the 
Massachusetts church. This church, 
mentioned above, is in a city with a pop- 
ulation of 101,000o—50 of whom are 
Negroes. 


b) CHURCH OF THE BRETHREN 


Of the 561 churches that replied to the 
Church of the Brethren (1,100 ad- 
dressed) only 6 churches reported Negro 
participation. The follow-up question- 
naire revealed that 2 of the churches in 
which Negroes participated were actually 
all white in membership. Two other 
churches reported a total of 7 Negro at- 
tenders and 3 Negro members. One of 
these churches, located near a seminary, 
had 1 Negro in the men’s organization 
and 1 in the young people’s society. 


c) CONGREGATIONAL CHRIS- 
TIAN CHURCHES 


The Congregational Christian churches 
sent out 3,800 cards of which 1,504 
were returned.? Negro was underlined 


on 197 cards. Questionnaires were re- 
turned by 109 ministers, but with 28 
churches eliminated as all-white or all- 
Negro churches, only 81 “mixed” 
churches remained for analysis. 

The 81 churches had 346 Negro at- 
tenders and 337 Negro members. More- 
over, 193 of the Negro attenders and 222 
of the Negro members were in just 2 
churches: Lawrence, Massachusetts, and 
South Berkeley, California. The latter 
had 160 members, of whom 105 were 
Negroes and only 45 whites. 

In the remaining 79 churches there 
were 153 Negro attenders and 115 Negro 
members. In 5 churches—4 in Massa- 
chusetts and 1 in Connecticut—the 
minister stated that the Negroes were 
well integrated. 

Church A, which is in a city with 1.7 per 
cent of its population Negro, had two Negro 
attenders and members; one was a Sunday- 
School Superintendent and the other was an 
officer of the women’s society. 

Church B had two Negro attenders and four 
Negro members. One was president of the 
women’s society and another was an officer in 
the young people’s society. Negroes form 1.1 
per cent of the population. 

Church C, with 15 Negro attenders and 11 
Negro members, one of whom was Sunday- 
School Superintendent, is in a city 1.7 per cent 
Negro. 

Church D had three Negro families in 
attendance and membership. This town of 1,790 
persons has 14 Negroes (0.7 percent). A Negro 
was superintendent of the Sunday School, and 
the women’s society had a Negro member. 

Church E had six Negro attenders and ten 
Negro members, and a Negro was president of 
the young people’s society. Negroes form 0.3 
per cent of the town’s population. 


All the churches in which Negroes par- 
ticipated equally were in New England. 
In fact, 49 of the 81 “inclusive” churches 
were in the New England states. 


2 These Congregational-Christian clergymen were 
selected for the interest they had shown over the 
years in improving group relationships in America. 
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d) EVANGELICAL AND REFORMED CHURCH 


The Evangelical and Reformed church 
had 743 returns from 2,830 inquiries. Six 
of the churches reported Negroes attend- 
ing. Questionnaires brought replies from 
3 of these churches which reported only 1 
bona fide Negro attender and no Negro 
members. 


e) PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


The Protestant Episcopal church sent 
out 4,000 cards and had 1,954 returned. 
Questionnaires were then mailed to 465 
rectors whose cards had indicated some 
Negro participation. One hundred and 
sixty questionnaires were returned. Four- 
teen were all-white churches, 20 were all- 
Negro churches, 1 was a white church 
with some American Indians, and 6 were 
churches with a Negro majority and a 
white minority. The remaining 119 white 
churches had approximately 466 Negro 
attenders and 820 Negro members. 

The vast majority of the 119 churches 
are in the North; for example, 27 are in 
Massachusetts, 23 in New York, g in 
Pennsylvania, 8 in Connecticut, 6 in 
New Jersey, 5 in California, 5 in Ohio, 
etc. Five white churches with Negro par- 
ticipants are in southern and border 
states (Delaware, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Oklahoma, and Virginia), each with 1 
Negro attender and 1 Negro member; 
none of these churches reported Negroes 
participating in social organizations. 

In most of the 119 churches we found 
a few Negroes attending the worship 
service or Sunday school. The average at- 
tendance of Negroes ranged from o to 
145 with a median of 3 and a mode of 2. 
Negro membership ranged from o to 100 
with a median of 4 and a mode of 2. Two 
special cases were a Worcester (Massa- 
chusetts) church with 145 Negro attend- 
ers and 100 Negro members and a 
“downtown” Brooklyn (New York) 


church with 35 Negro attenders and go 
Negro members. 

In comparison with other denomina- 
tions, however, we found that there was 
a sizable number of white churches in 
which Negroes participated in social or- 
ganizations. In at least 43 churches 
Negroes were members of some social 
organization, and in approximately 25 
churches they were well integrated. 

The women’s societies of 26 churches 
reported Negro members; 10 churches 
had Negroes in the men’s organizations; 
1g churches had Negro choir members; 
the young people’s societies of 11 
churches had Negroes; and in 3 churches 
there were Negroes on the boards of con- 
trol or vestry. One church accepted the 
services of a Negro when they were with- 
out a vicar for several months. In an- 
other church last summer a resident 
Negro minister took several services, and 
he also preached several times in the 
winter. 

On the other hand, 4 rectors volun- 
teered the information that the “Negro 
young people tended to drop out during 
or after adolescence’ and sought out 
“their own church for social life.” Three 
ministers reported that they believed 
that there would be some feeling on the 
part of their white members against an 
increasing Negro membership. White 
church members have asked: ‘Why 
don’t they go to colored Episcopal 
churches?” 

These 43 churches are located in 
northern communities. All the commu- 
nities, with the exception of Brooklyn, 
have small Negro populations. Geo- 
graphically, they are distributed as fol- 
lows: 15 in Massachusetts, 11 in New 
York, 3 in California, 3 in New Jersey, 
3 in Pennsylvania, 2 in Michigan, 2 in 
Ohio, and 1 each in Connecticut, Kansas, 
Maine, and Minnesota. 
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f) UNITED PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 


The United Presbyterian church sent 
out 850 cards and had 544 returned. 
Twenty churches reported Negroes in 
attendance or membership. The follow- 
up questionnaire gave further informa- 
tion on 14 of these churches. Only 10 of 
these were white churches with Negro 
attenders or members. The total number 
of Negroes in these 1o churches was 19 
attenders and 12 members. In only 1 
church, with 4 Negro attenders and 4 
Negro members, in which 2 Negroes par- 
ticipated in the young people’s society, 
did the Negroes appear to be integrated. 


stituency and liberal traditions in race 
relations, the following appears to be the 
picture which emerges: There are ap- 
proximately 6,550,000 Protestant Ne- 
groes. About 6,000,000 of these are in 
separate Negro denominations. Thus, 
over go per cent of the Negroes are 
without association in work and wor- 
ship with Christians of other races ex- 
cept in interdenominational organiza- 
tions which involve a few of their leaders. 
The remaining 500,000 Negro Protes- 
tants, about ro per cent, are in predomi- 
nantly white denominations. Of these 
about 95 per cent, judging by the surveys 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF NEGRO PARTICIPATION IN WHITE CHURCHES* 
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Church of the Brethren...| 1,100 561 6 6 a 2 7 3 
Congregational Christian.| 3,800 1,504 197 197 109 81 346 337 
Evangelical and Reformed] 2,850 743 6 6 3 I I ° 
Northern Baptist. ....... 5,300 1,050 166 166 100 81 231 149 
Protestant Episcopal. .... 4,000 1,954 465 465 160 119 466 820 
United Presbyterian...... 850 544 20 20 14 10 19 12 
TC ES ery 17,900 6,356 660 860 39° 294 | 1,070 ) 1,321 

















* Assuming that the churches which did not return the questionnaires had the same proportion of Negro members as those 
churches which did return them, and reasoning in the same way about the unreturned postcards—both generous assumptions, con- 
sidering the nature of the study—in the white churches of these denominations there would be 8 Negroes in the Church of the Breth- 
ren or .o0004 per cent of the total membership; 1,538 Negroes or .o014 per cent in the Congregational Christian churches; no Negroes 


(o per cent) in the Evangelical and Reformed; 1,248 Negroes or 


.0008 per cent in the Northern Baptist Convention; 4,878 Negroes 


or .oo21 per cent in the Protestant Episcopal church; and 26 Negroes or .ooor per cent in the United Presbyterian church. 


INTERPRETATIONS 


If our survey of Protestant churches 
is representative, we are justified in 
drawing some conclusions about the 
Protestant churches in the United States 
which bear upon our question, “Is the 
church a resource for interracial re- 
form?” While we recognize that our sur- 
vey is overweighted with denominations 
having a predominantly northern con- 


of 6 denominations, are in segregated 
congregations and are in association with 
their white denominational brothers only 
in national assemblies, and—in some de- 
nominations—state, or more local juris- 
dictional, meetings.s The remaining 5 


3A questionnaire addressed to the executive 
secretaries of approximately 60 city councils of 
churches brought replies from 17 to a question ask- 


ing for the number and names of churches in the 
community having ‘mixed’? membership. Very few 
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per cent of the ro per cent in white de- 
nominations are members of local 
churches which are predominantly white. 
Thus only one-half of 1 per cent (5 per 
cent of 10 per cent) of the Negro Protes- 
tant Christians of the United States wor- 
ship regularly in church with fellow- 
Christians of another race. This atypical 
pattern occurs, furthermore, for the most 
part, in communities where there are 
only a few Negro families and where, 
therefore, there are only, on an average, 
three or four Negro individuals in the 
white churches. 


Negro membership appears to be con- 
fined to less than 1 per cent of the white 
churches, usually churches in small com- 
munities where but a few Negroes live 
and usually have already experienced a 
high degree of integration by other com- 
munity institutions, and, one might add, 
communities where it is unsound to es- 
tablish a Negro church since Negroes are 
in such small numbers. And it is an even 
smaller percentage of white churches in 
which Negroes are reported to be par- 
ticipating freely in social activities. 


This pattern appears to be true for 
other colored minorities as well, e.g., 


white churches with more than one racial group 
were known. While this survey is not conclusive, 
the results corroborate our survey of 6 denomina- 
tions. Arranged alphabetically by states, the cities 
and numbers of white churches with more than one 
racial group are: Oakland, Calif. (1 “interracial 
church’’); Sacramento, Calif. (0); Evansville, Ind. 
(0); Indianapolis, Ind. (1 Episcopal); South Bend, 
Ind. (3—Bahai, Church of God, Pentecostal 
Assembly); Topeka, Kan. (0); Wichita, Kan. (a 
few churches have Mexicans or Chinese or Indians) ; 
Flint, Mich. (0); Duluth, Minn. (0); St. Paul, 
Minn. (“many churches with a few Nisei, Chinese, 
or Negroes’”’—1 Baptist and 3 Methodist churches 
named); Kansas City, Mo. (0); Albany, N.Y. (1 
Baptist church has Chinese church-school); Buffalo, 
N.Y. (5, names not given); Manhattan, N.Y. (“at 
least a score’; no names given); Utica, N.Y. (0); 
Cleveland, Ohio (30, mostly with Japenase-Ameri- 
cans—a Christian church and a Baptist church 
mentioned as having Negroes); Portland, Ore. (0). 


Japanese, Chinese, Indians, Mexicans, 
Puerto Ricans. Regarding the Mexicans, 
a director of home mission work in a great 
denomination says that his experience 
leads him to believe that “generally there 
is little, if any, discrimination here 
though in a community which has a large 
Mexican population it is quite true that 
they have their own churches.’’4 

The same applies to Negroes. In com- 
munities where Negroes live in large 
numbers and form a substantial portion 
of the population, they have their own 
churches. In changing neighborhoods, 
where Negroes and whites live in the vi- 
cinity of a “‘white” church, Negro at- 
tendance and membership is almost in- 
variably resisted.‘ 

Church statisticians point out that 
thousands of white Protestants every 
year transfer their membership from one 
church to another, not only within a de- 
nomination but from one denomination 
to another.® It is true that there are some 
national minority groups which have 
separate churches, such as the Swedish 
or Finnish Congregational churches. 
There are also some national minority 
groups which have separate denomina- 
tions, such as the Danish Lutherans. The 
religious life of these groups may be 


4 Personal communication to the author. 

5See Frank Dorey, “Community Turnover on 
the South Side of Chicago: A Study of the Ex- 
pansion of the Negro Communities and Their 
Effect on the White Protestant Churches” (un- 
published B.D. thesis, Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary, 1942). Also “Memorandum: An Exploratory 
Study To Determine the Facts Relative to Neigh- 
borhood Change among Congregational Christian 
Churches Located in Communities That Have 
Been Traditionally White, but Which Have Be- 
come or Are Becoming Negro, and To Seek a 
Solution for the Problems Involved’? (mimeo- 
graphed by the Department of City Work, the 
Board of Home Missions of the Congregational 
Christian Churches, New York City, n.d.). 

6H. Paul Douglass and Edmund deS. Brunner, 
The Protestant Church as a Social Institution (New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1935), p. 54. 
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segregated, but segregation is not invol- 
untary; for they can and do join churches 
of the same or other denominations. 
American Negroes, on the other hand, 
often experience an involuntary, an im- 
posed, type of religious segregation. 


POLICIES AND PRACTICES 


An important factor in the lack of 
stated racial policies in Protestantism is 
the structure of the churches themselves. 
Protestantism is organized in many of 
its branches on a highly decentralized 
basis. Even in the Protestant Episcopal, 
Lutheran, and Methodist communions 
there is considerable local church autono- 
my. Among the Friends, the Disciples of 
Christ, and the Baptists it would not be 
exaggerating to say that the political 
form approaches anarchy. It is little 
wonder then that the respondents to the 
questions on denominational policy with 
reference to race said that the national 
bodies at present have no authority over 
the local church with respect to Negro 
membership. The Baptists, Congrega- 
tionalists, Disciples, and Friends em- 
phasized that their general assemblies, 
conventions, or meetings could not be 
given any such authority. As one Baptist 
secretary wrote, “Every church a law.” 

In all seventeen communions each 
local church now makes its own policy 
with respect to admitting Negroes to 
membership. For those denominations 
which by their form of government could 
adopt a national policy, it would require, 
for example, a two-thirds vote of Evan- 
gelical general conference, a majority 
vote of the Protestant Episcopal general 
convention, and a majority vote of the 
general assemblies of the various Pres- 
byterian bodies subject to final adoption 
by the local congregations. 

No white Protestant denomination has 
a stated policy with regard to Negro 


membership. In recent years some de- 


nominations have made pronouncements 
on the desirability of working toward the 


goal of fellowship in the local church, but 
these are not official policies.’ 

There does not appear to be much like. 
lihood in the near future of the legislative 
bodies of the churches taking a public 


stand in favor of an open-door policy with 
regard to the Negro.* On the other hand, 


there are no barriers in the way of local 
congregations taking such a position. 
Within the past year this issue has been 
fought out successfully in a church of the 
conservative Southern Presbyterians in 


Chapel Hill, North Carolina.? 


7From Frank S. Loescher, “The Protestant 
Church and the Negro’ (microfilmed Ph.D. thesis, 
University of Pennsylvania, 1946). Fifteen of the 
seventeen denominations studied are members of 
the Federal) Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America: the Methodist church (8,046,129), the 
Protestant Episcopal church (2,227,524), Presby- 
terian Church in the United States of America 
(2,040,309), United Lutheran church (Consulta- 
tive) (1,690,204), Disciples of Christ (1,672,354), 
Northern Baptist Convention (1,555,914), Con- 
gregational Christian churches (1,075,401), Evan- 
gelical and Reformed church (675,968), Presby- 
terian Church in the United States (565,853), 
United Brethren in Christ (433,480), Evangelical 
church (255,881), United Presbyterian church 
(1933,637), Church of the Brethren (180,287), Re- 
formed Church in America (169,390), Religious 
Society of Friends (Five Years’ Meeting) (70,000). 
In addition, the Southern Baptist Convention 
(5,677,926), and Friends General Conference 
(17,870) which are not members of the Federal 
Council of Churches were included in this study 
(numbers in parentheses are the 1943 inclusive 
memberships). 

For policies and practices on the national level 
(conventions and assemblies, ecclesiastical struc- 
ture) see Loescher, ‘‘Racial Policies and Practices 
of Major Protestant Denominations on the National 
Level,”’ Phylon, June, 1947. 


8The pronouncements of the Federal Council 
of Churches growing out of the 1946 Columbus 
conference are excellent, but the Congregational 
Christian churches, to this writer’s knowledge, is 
the only denomination which has established an 
agency to promote integration. 


9 While the liberal minister who had welcomed a 
few Negro students into his church services was 
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Another approach is through the local 
council of churches. It may be too early 
to evaluate the effectiveness of the In- 
terracial Code for Protestant Churches, 
adopted by the Board of Directors of the 
Detroit Council of Churches in February 
17, 1944; but conceivably such codes, if 
adopted by a large-enough number of 
councils of churches, might not only help 
the progressive forces in a local church 
but also light a fire under the national 
bodies of some of the denominations. The 
Detroit code is worthy of attention be- 
cause it goes beyond mere platitudinous 
statements to a number of specifics, in- 
cluding recommendations that the com- 
munions affiliated with the council and 
the constituent congregations re-examine 
their interracial practices, welcome Ne- 
groes in the churches’ geographical com- 
munity into membership, employ and 
promote on their professional staffs on the 
basis of ability, regardless of race, and 
secure qualified representation on boards 
of control “for any racial group which is 
consistently represented in the church’s 
membership in its geographical com- 
munity.’’?° 

The Interracial Code is described in the 
correspondence columns of the Christian 
Century. After mentioning that the code 
was carefully drawn by Dr. Alfred Mc- 
Clung Lee, chairman of the department 
of social service in the council of churches 
and head of the department of sociology 


sustained by his elders and deacons, according to 
the minister, as of March, 1946, there are still no 
Negro members in this church, although “Negroes 
attend the church every now and then without 
invitation” (personal communication to the author). 
The statement issued by the church board can be 
secured from the minister, Rev. Charles Jones. 


1° Of One Blood All Nations (an interracial code 
for Protestant churches, formally adopted by the 
Board of Directors of the Detroit Council of 
Churches February 17, 1944) (Detroit: Detroit 
Council of Churches). 


in Wayne University, the writer states 
that it 


was passed by the executive committee with- 
out too much controversy and with only two 
opposing votes. But so far as my information 
goes, not a single church in this city has adopted it. 


I know of only one church where it has been 
seriously discussed officially. There are a few 


eminent ministers of this city, pastors of large 
and influential churches, who would like to 


take an advanced position in their churches, 
even going so far as to make them bi-racial in 


membership, but none of these ministers have 
received official encouragement to that end. Or, 


if so, it hasn’t been made public.™ 


A test of the sincerity of the affirma- 
tions of the signatories to the Detroit 
Interracial Code occurred within a few 
months after its adoption. The executive 
secretary of the Detroit Council of 
Churches recounts the experience of one 
of the oldest Negro denominations in the 
first week of May, 1944. 


Recently, with the most outstanding leaders 


of the African Methodist Episcopal Zion Church 
in the city for a fortnight attending their 
quadrennial conference, out of fifty “white” 
churches approached, only one opened its 
pulpit to any of these distinguished guests, and 
that for a Sunday evening. Even with such 
celebrated talent as E. Stanley Jones and Paul 
Robeson on the program, it was found impos- 
sible to secure a large “white” church audi- 
torium for a public meeting of what would 
certainly have been a mixed audience invited 
to attend the conference.” 


THE PATTERN OF SEGREGATION 


Even if the churches should announce 
a policy of racial inclusiveness, it is 
doubtful whether many Negroes would 
attend. In the first place, there is the 
formidable obstacle of social stratifica- 


™ Edgar DeWitt Jones in “News of the Chris- 
tian World,” Christian Century, LXI, No. 23 (June 
7, 1944), 705 (italics mine). 

17T. T. Brumbaugh, “ ‘The Fault, Dear Bru- 
tus,’”’ Christian Century, LXI, No. 21 (May 24, 
1944), 644. 
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tion. The same processes involved in 
wealthy whites’ attending one church 
and the poor whites’ going to another 
operate even more powerfully to keep the 
races apart. Even “The Roman Catholic 
Church includes parishes especially for 
Negroes, Italians, Poles, French Canadi- 
ans, Germans, Irish and others.’’? Race 
is just one more factor to add to the com- 
plexity of factors that go to make up class 
consciousness. Color has become so im- 
portant and so influential that many so- 
cial scientists, in an effort to interpret 
race relations in American society, have 
turned to the concept of caste as the term 
most nearly describing white-Negro re- 
lationships.*4 

Social stratification is usually accom- 
panied by residential segregation. Since 
the Protestant church with its multiplic- 
ity of sects and denominations has had, 


13 Donald Young, American Minority Peoples 
(New York: Harper & Bros., 1932), p. 510. Myrdal 
and his associates agree with this, at least so far 
as Negroes are concerned. “On the whole, the Roman 
Catholic Church prefers to have Negroes attend 
all-Negro churches, on the basis of residential 
segregation and of attempts to dissuade 
them from attending white churches” (Myrdal, 
op. cit., p. 870). Summing up the findings of the 
various studies by his associates of the smaller 
sects, Myrdal says that “the Holiness Church, 
while predominantly white, has occasionally bi- 
racial congregations,’ “a small number of upper 
class Negroes” have joined the white-dominated 
small Bahai church and that perhaps 1o per cent 
of the Father Divine Peace Mission movement are 
white (ibid., pp. 871, 1411, 1412). 

14 Allison Davis and John Dollard, Children of 
Bondage (Washington, D.C.: American Youth 
Commission of the American Council on Education, 
1940); John Dollard, Caste and Class in a Southern 
Town (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1937); 
E. Franklin Frazier, Negro Youth at the Crossways 
(Washington, D.C.: American Youth Commission 
of the American Council on Education, 1940); 
Myrdal, op. cit.; Hortense Powdermaker, After 
Freedom (New York: Viking Press, 1939); W. L. 
Warner, B. H. Junker, and W. A. Adams, Color and 
Human Nature (Washington, D.C.: American Youth 
Commission of American Council on Education, 


1941). 


until the coming of modern transporta- 
tion, a neighborhood membership, we 
find another factor strengthening the 
exclusive character of the average con- 
gregation. Negroes, living on the “other 
side of the tracks” or in some other area 
to which they are restricted temporarily 
or permanently by custom, social pres- 
sure, or restrictive covenant, would be 
unlikely to visit, let alone be invited to 
attend, the white man’s church. 

The executive secretary of the De- 
troit Council of Churches shows the in- 
timate relationship between residential 
segregation, restrictive covenants, and 
ecclesiastical exclusiveness in one typical 
northern city with a large Negro popula- 
tion. In writing of the need for additional 
housing, he said: . 


Yet every proposed site for such projects 
brings protests from certain interests that “ex- 
istent patterns” are threatened, even though 
these interests are a mile or more distant. 
Progress is blocked. For a need of as many as 
20,000 houses for Negro occupancy, the secre- 
tary of the Detroit Housing Commission re- 
ported recently that only “a few hundred” are 
under construction. 

Restrictive covenants are a device of the 
privileged classes of society to maintain that 
which they cannot otherwise preserve. It is of 
these classes also that the most influential of 
our old line American churches are composed. It 
is in this manner, therefore, that practices and 
policies of segregation came to obtain in our 
churches. For even though at the lower levels 
of economic and cultural stratification there 
may be no such color line, and citizens work, 
play, ride and shop together without regard for 
such differences, most American congregations 
are affiliated with denominations whose policies 
are determined by elements desiring such segre- 
gation. Hence our almost exclusively “white” 
and “colored” congregations even within the 
same Protestant denominations throughout 
America. 


We have seen how the policies and prac- 
tices of the Protestant church are hinder- 
ing the integration of Negro Americans. 
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Some of the immediate practical effects 
of Protestant exclusiveness have been 
brought out in regard to housing. In edu- 
cation church-controlled institutions 
generally adhere to a pattern of segrega- 
tion.® Without implying that Protes- 
tantism alone is responsible for all the 
injustices and discriminations experi- 
enced by Negroes, one could show that 
the church could also be held partly ac- 
countable, by its sins of omission and 
commission, for the Negro’s inferior 
status in other areas such as employ- 
ment, health, and civil rights. But at bot- 
tom the Protestant church has probably 
done the greatest injury to Negro Ameri- 
cans in sanctioning the status quo by the 
example of its all-white congregations. 


AN “IMPOSSIBLE” IDEAL? 


The churches’ practices in the United 
States are apparently having repercus- 
sions abroad. Will Alexander points out 
that Protestantism has had high hopes 
for an expanded missionary program in 
Asia and Africa, but he warns the 
churches that the peoples of these conti- 
nents are increasingly suspicious of 
Christianity as it is practiced by white 
Americans. He wonders whether Protes- 
tantism can carry its message abroad 
with much prospect of success as long as 
Negro and white Christians worship 
separately.® 

Finally, as Pearl Buck and Gunnar 
Myrdal, to mention but two eloquent 
students of America’s racial patterns, 
have been saying, America’s moral lead- 
ership in world affairs is bound up with 
her treatment of her colored minority 
peoples.??7 America’s greatest barrier to 


8 Loescher, op. cit., pp. 113-40. 

*W. W. Alexander, “Our Conflicting Racial 
Policies,’ Harper’s Magazine, CXC, No. 1136 
(January, 1945), 178. 


moral leadership, thinks Myrdal, is her 
treatment of the Negro. In Asia, espe- 
cially, Japan has given tremendous pub- 
licity to our shortcomings. For its inter- 
national prestige, power, and security 
the United States must prove to the 
world that its Negroes can be made part 
of its democracy." If this were to take 
place, Myrdal writes, 


the century-old dream of American patriots, 
that America should give the entire world its 
own freedoms and its own faith, would come 
ies set. And America would have a spiritual] 
power many times stronger than all her financial 
and military resources—the power of the trust 
and support of all good people on earth.’ 


This is a poignant hope in view of the 
conditions within the church which we 
have cited. To the question “Is the church 
a resource for interracial reform?” we 
would have to say that for the present 
such facts as we have been able to dis- 
cover would not justify an affirmative 
answer. And, in this conclusion, we con- 
cur with the realistic note sounded by 
Arthur L. Swift, sociologist and professor 
at Union Theological Seminary, when he 
declares: 

I do not believe that American Christians 
are as a rule victims of divine discontent over 
their racial prejudices. I doubt they are in any 
large numbers keenly aware of this American 
dilemma. 

.... We must not allow the urgency of the 
issue to cloud our judgment. What likelihood is 
there that organized religion can be made a sig- 
nificant contribution in the field of race rela- 
tions? Let us first consider its inevitable limi- 
tations. It is integrally a part of the social 
structure it should strive to change, profiting 
by the very injustices against which it should 
protest, guilty of the crimes it should condemn, 
in despite of its Godward vision a very human 


17 Pearl S. Buck, American Unity and Asia 
(New York: John Day Co., 1942); Myrdal, op. cit. 

18 Myrdal, op. cit., p. 1016. 

19 Tbid., pp. 1021, 1022. 
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agency indeed..... The church should be in 
moral and ethical advance of slow-moving 
majorities. It should lead the way. But if we 
mean by “the church” the members of organ- 
ized religious groups they constitute fifty-five 
per cent of our population—a majority which 
cannot be in advance of itself. And in some- 
what the same fashion the church has become 
one with our social and economic structure. 
As long ago as 1926 it was estimated that its 
capital investments totalled more than seven 
billions of dollars. It has a tremendous stake in 
the status quo..... As constituted it is not an 


instrument ideally adapted to the production of 
social change. Yet it has now and then nur- 
tured and then promptly denounced some major 
prophet of righteousness. And by preaching, if 
not by example, it has held before men’s eyes 
the noble, “impossible” ideals of justice and 
brotherhood, building and sustaining that 
moral tension between high desire and low 
attainment, which keeps us divinely dissatis- 
fied. 


20 Arthur L. Swift, ““The Church and the Ameri- 
can Creed,” Friends Intelligencer, CIII, No. 7 
(February 16, 1946), 100. 
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THE GENIUS OF PROTESTANTISM 


BERNARD EUGENE MELAND* 


OES Protestantism, which looms 
i) before us as a potentially unified 
movement in our time, affirm 
something about the Christian faith 
which is of enduring worth for our gener- 
ation and for all time? Is it, in other 
words, something that has been, or some- 
thing that we believe must always be, if 
the Christian faith is to have vitality? 


I 


Immediately, in response to such a 
suggestion, one might look to certain 
Protestant beliefs, certain truths of doc- 
trine, and ask: Is the permanence of the 
Protestant genius here? I have no doubt 
that many of the doctrinal utterances of 
the Reformers, and of Protestant theolo- 
gians after them, contain hints of what 
is of enduring worth in the Protestant 
faith. Yet the very nature of truth in 
Protestantism precludes our setting up 
any core of beliefs as the genius of its 
faith. Protestantism, in fact, is peculiar- 
ly indifferent to its series of theological 
systems, although it has had its system- 
atic theologians. The reason is, I think, 
that Protestantism emerged as a com- 
pelling faith, not from the logic of school 
men, but from the sermons and medita- 
tions of prophets and mystics. The 
sources of the Reformation are to be 
found in the Pauline epistles and in 
Augustine’s meditations, in the pleadings 


* The author of this paper, besides being one of 
the Editors of the Journal of Religion, is professor 
of constructive theology in the Federated Theo- 
logical Faculty of the University of Chicago. He is 
author of Modern Man’s Worship (1934) and other 
works. His recent publications include Seeds of Re- 
demption (1947) and a new book soon to be pub- 
lished on America’s Spiritual Culture. 


of lay preachers, and in the sermons of 
Tauler and Ruysbroeck and of the 
Brethren of the Common Lot. 

But truth took on its peculiar meaning 
in Protestantism not only because it was 
impassioned rather than reasoned truth 
but because it was subjective before it 
aspired to objective claims. The individ- 
ual consciousness has always held a 
prominent place in Protestantism. This 
has been its source of weakness both id- 
eologically and institutionally. It has 
suffered no end of argument, division, 
and fragmentation. And it has always 
lacked the sense of authority that goes 
with objective demonstration. 

Yet there it is: The individual access 
to God, as Calvin put it; this has been a 
precious concern among Protestants. 
What has been its merit? What has it 
given to the Protestant faith? It has 
given it a firsthand quality which no ob- 
jectively reasoned belief could acquire. 
The Protestant has not echoed his 
church’s belief; he has declared himself. 
In his grandest moments he has authen- 
ticated belief with commitment that was 
totally self-giving, saying, ‘““Here stand 
I!’ This very gesture of being self-iden- 
tified with what was believed carried 
with it an absorption of the entire psy- 
chical life in one’s religious commitment 
which immediately set religious faith 
upon a more mature and responsible 
basis than could be true of a devotee who 
might merely acquiesce to what was 
stated to be true for all believers. The ac- 
cumulative effect of such self-authenti- 
cated piety has given Protestantism an 
intensity of inward propulsion that is not 
to be found where conformity or coercion 
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play a prominent part in religious moti- 
vation. The leavening influence of Prot- 
estant sects, when they have been on 
fire with a purpose, has been a formidable 
factor in shaping the culture of Western 
Europe and of America at various stages 
of its growth. The other side of the pic- 
ture is that this inner piety has some- 
times gone amuck. It has bred foolish- 
ness and folly among us just as often as 
it has generated power for our cultural 
good. This is to be reckoned against it. 

But now to the point of the observa- 
tion: Because the individual conscious- 
ness has been safeguarded in Protestant- 
ism as the seat of “the divine-human en- 
counter,” and to that extent the ultimate 
test of truth, the nature of truth has been 
such as faith might communicate rather 
than reason. 

This opens a difficult problem which 
we cannot now pursue. It is: Does faith 
yield truth without the aid of reason? If 
the Protestant has said “Yes,” he has 
implied more than he has succeeded in 
articulating. And this will always be true 
where one, moved by an inner compul- 
sion, seeks to set into words meanings 
which he gathers out of long brooding, 
often wordless and solitary. It is not be- 
side the point to mention here that the 
Protestant insistence upon faith as being 
primary to reason in religion is of a piece 
with its insistence upon the individual’s 
access to God. Protestantism as a faith 
rests back upon soliloquy. It is not the 
fruition of conversation. Reason con- 
verses. Faith keeps a wordless vigil.’ 

™T am not calling this act of faith “mysticism,” 
although I think that the distinction which Brunner 
tries to make between the dialectical encounter and 
the numinous event, as Otto characterizes it, claims 
too much deliverance from the mystical concept. 
Brunner wishes to free the word “faith” from any 
mystical connotation because he sees mysticism as de- 
structive of both mediator and person. Let ussay mys- 


ticism blurs the event; it must still be said, however, 
that the event, the act of faith, partakes of the con- 


Now there has been conversation 
aplenty among Protestants. Let us not 
mistake the point. What I am suggesting 
is that the primary sources out of which 
the germinal insights have issued have 
been individuals with highly sensitive 
natures finding access to their God under 
circumstances of tension and often of 
mental stress. Wycliffe and the Lollards, 
John Huss, and the long line of German 
and Dutch mystics, before the Reform- 
ers; then Luther, doing battle in secret 
against implications of original sin; and 
Calvin, more sensitive in nature than his 
lean face would imply, moved by this 
German’s preaching to flee from his 
homeland and to build a refuge for his 
new faith. And notice who follow in their 
train—not so much as theologians but as 
Protestants: John Knox, Roger Wil- 
liams, George Fox, John Wesley, Jona- 
than Edwards, Schleiermacher, Bushnell, 


templative mood of waiting, a response of man’s total 
nature, and thus, if it does not end in mysticism, is 
initiated by a waiting which is of a piece with the 
mystic’s initial act. The act of reasoning involves 
no such waiting, no such spontaneous communion 
with whatever exceeds the human consciousness. 
It is the human consciousness conversing in in- 
telligible discourse with other human minds. It is 
in contrast to such discourse that one would speak 
of faith as a wordless vigil. 

Iam aware that the Protestant temper in thought 
is more nearly represented by the word “decision” 
than by the word “waiting.’”’ In this respect they 
who insist that the Protestant tradition is activistic 
rather than mystical are justified. Either word, 
taken alone, however, falsifies the essential mean- 
ing of Protestantism. The word “decision” sharpens 
the element of tension that has always been mani- 
fest in Protestant thought—tension arising out of 
the circumstances against which protest has arisen 
or in which the ultimate issue arises in stark clarity. 
This is often the public view of the Protestant in 
thought; and, in this view, the Protestant in thought 
is the Protestant in action. Luther at the Diet of 
Worms recalls this characterization. But the public 
view stands against the private view. Luther at the 
Diet of Worms rests back upon Luther at Witten- 
berg and at the Wartburg. The issue in action is 
given its force and direction by illumination upon 
the issue gained in prayer, or inner struggle, or 
simply in contemplation. 
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Herrmann, William Newton Clarke! 
These were men of original and inde- 
pendent natures whose genius was in 
their seminal quality of mind rather than 
in their systematic reasoning. In some 
instances they had both insight and logic 
at their command, but they were of such 
a bent that their emotional natures led 
their intellects. This has given to Protes- 
tantism, at its various seasons of high 
tide, its wholeheartedness with its vast 
variety of religious experiences. 

Little wonder, in the light of this 
stimulus of leadership, that Protestants 
should develop a distinctive tempera- 
ment, prejudiced, we might say, on the 
side of practical and personal considera- 
tions. Objective and formal meanings 
have held a strangeness for them. Thus 
philosophy, art, and the appeal of priest- 
ly ritual have had little hold upon them. 
The Protestant temperament is prophet- 
ic rather than priestly; it is pietistic 
rather than aesthetic; it is practical rath- 
er than theoretical. 

One might insist that these traits are 
simply the antipapal biases that were 
generated during the Reformation and 
that have been perpetuated in Protes- 
tantism by a cultivation of its deep-seat- 
ed sectarianism. I have no doubt that 
this reaction to Romanism has been 
formative beyond our best efforts to ap- 
praise. I cannot believe, however, that it 
is the whole story. There were tempera- 
ments of this kind before the Reforma- 
tion and before any antipapal complex 
had developed. You will find its counter- 
part among the ancient Hebrew social 
prophets. It was known among the Per- 
sians in Zoroaster’s time. It has appeared 
as a reforming spirit in modern Hindu- 
ism and in Chinese Buddhism. 

The source of this temperament in our 
culture is not antipapalism; yet the re- 
sistance to overcoming its impoverishing 


effects in Protestantism, I am persuaded, 
is. Now let me hasten to say that its ef- 
fects are by no means only impoverish- 
ing. This very indifference to form, to the 
restraint of reason and taste, renders it 
incapable of certain kinds of subservi- 
ence. It is not given to idolatry or to pro- 
longed acquiescence to authoritarian- 
ism. When aroused and active, this Prot- 
estant temperament is a muscular influ- 
ence in society that rarely realizes the 
measure of its strength. And in more 
cases than not, it is a force for integrity, 
fearless in pursuing what it conceives to 
be right. Being free from an idolatry of 
form and fixed events, and from invest- 
ments of value that inhere in the appre- 
ciation of tradition, the Protestant tem- 
perament confronts the urgencies of any 
age with a release of imagination for the 
future that is denied to those who are 
tradition-bent. It is stripped for action 
and prone to act, however ruthless or 
reckless the undertaking might seem 
from a more reasoned view. The Protes- 
tant has been the barbarian in every age 
where vitality and the sense of right have 
triumphed over form and its cherished 
goods. 

Yet Protestantism has persisted at a 
price. It is forever pressing upon culture 
the decisions of youth, denying to it the 
acquisition of its wiser years. Another 
way of stating it is that this impatience 
with proprieties and the art of being, the 
goods of life which only a mature sense 
can fashion and perpetuate, is akin to in- 
surgent youth who have not known 
enough to be reverent toward that which 
they desecrate. Protestantism has per- 
sisted in its preference for illiteracy, lest 
a more literate view of Christianity 
should divest it of its barbaric ardor. 
How much of the Christian heritage, for 
example, enters into the traditions of the 
Protestant sects? Christianity for many 
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of them begins with Roger Williams, or 
with Wesley, or with John Knox. Of 
course, they know of Jesus and the 
Apostle Paul. But of the interim, the fif- 
teen centuries that gave us Augustine, 
Francis, or Thomas Aquinas; the art of 
Fra Angelico, Giotto, or Botticelli; 
Dante’s Divine Comedy; the Roman- 
esque cathedrals of Florence, Milan, and 
Rome and the Gothic spires of northern 
France, England, and Germany; the 
hymnody of the Latin church and the 
music of Palestrina; the enchanting 
stories of illuminated manuscripts, of 
chapel windows, and carved facades; the 
devotion of the Christian mystics—of 
this amazing panorama of a thousand 
years or more of faith some Protestants 
know nothing. And the services in which 
they worship, the music that they cher- 
ish, the prayers that they utter, the 
buildings that they erect, and the com- 
munities of culture that they create often 
reveal their ignorance of a tradition. 

Some Protestantism is unaware even 
of the Renaissance or the Reformation, 
or of the Enlightenment, or of the cul- 
tural awakening which Romanticism and 
the liberal movement brought to Europe 
and America. Protestantism basks in 
unbelievable ignorance of Christianity 
and of the culture it has created in the 
Western world. This, too, is to be at- 
tributed to the Protestant temperament. 
You pay a price when you uproot your 
families from the civilizing influence of 
an older culture, in order to clear the 
wilderness and to settle new country. 
And your children bear the stamp of 
your impoverishment. Make no mistake 
about that! 

How well has Protestantism dealt with 
this problem of its cultural impoverish- 
ment? Can it deal with it without relin- 
quishing its Protestant character? Does 
the Oxford Movement of Newman and 
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Pusey and the Anglo-Catholic Move- 
ment of our day give hint of what hap- 
pens when Protestants become concerned 
about recovery of form and a sense of 
taste in religion? Does sophistication of 
theological learning, rendering it disdain- 
ful of elemental human concerns, inevi- 
tably follow upon the serious effort to re- 
store art and scholarship to the seminar- 
ies? Can the good life in its most ample, 
cultural meaning be sensitive as well to 
moral demands and to a sharpened ethi- 
cal sense? Can devotion to the moral 
good be made continuous with aesthetic 
sensibilities; the hunger for righteousness 
continuous with a hunger for beauty? 

These, I take it, are questions that 
press upon us at this very moment, for 
we are at one of those turning-points in 
cultural history when taste and tempera- 
ment and sense of value are made forma- 
tive, susceptible to whatever appears 
more decisive in our preferences and in 
our recognized demands. There is evi- 
dence that a new iconoclasm is arising in 
the philosophies and theologies that are 
taking form as directives of the culture 
that is emerging in our time. The cen- 
tury of the common man can mean the 
deification of things and theories that 
are commonplace. Is Protestantism suf- 
ficiently concerned about the limitations 
within its own heritage to save another 
generation from repeating its errors, or 
will it view its weaknesses as a strength 
and gather pride in initiating a new bar- 
baric age? The problem is as grave as 
that, it seems to me. 

Further features of the Protestant 
faith appear when we turn to what has 
been designated the “principle of Prot- 
estantism.” Here its temperament, em- 
bodying the prophetic and moral em- 
phases, is most clearly in evidence. 
Tillich points out in his book, The Reli- 
gious Situation, that Protestantism never 
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developed a social philosophy equal to 
achieving a cultural realization of its 


faith. He writes: 


The peril of Protestantism lay in the fact 
that it was a protest and that it did not achieve 
an adequate realization. No church can be 
founded on a protest, yet Protestantism became 
a church. Consequently it needed to adopt 
positive elements out of tradition, but in such 
a way that they would not take the edge off 
the force of the protest; therefore it limited 
them and crowded them into the background 
to the point of neglect. As a result the protest 
lost its ultimate meaning and became a doc- 
trine alongside of other doctrines. The inner di- 
lemma of Protestantism lies in this, that it must 
protest against every religious or cultural 
realization which seeks to be _ intrinsically 
valid, but that it needs such realization if it is 
to be able to make its protest in any meaning- 
ful way.? 


Why, we may ask, has Protestantism 
failed to develop a social philosophy? 
Has it simply put off the problem? Or is 
there something in its conception of cul- 
ture and of the relation of the Christian 
faith to culture that has caused it to be 
indifferent to this problem? I think, 
quite clearly, that it is the latter. Protes- 
tantism, in theory at least, recovers the 
Augustinian emphasis that was obscured 
in the Monists’ concessions to natural 
theology. It views the Christian faith as 
a criterion for criticizing culture, not as 
a source of constructive aid in the prob- 
lems of human fulfilment that confront 
society. And the explanation, as I find it, 
is that Protestantism, believing the cor- 
ruption of Roman Catholicism to have 
originated in its accommodation to cul- 
ture, was born of a protest against such 
accommodation lest it end in assimila- 
tion. This is clearly voiced in Brunner’s 
Philosophy of Religion, in which he de- 
fines the Protestant conception of reve- 


?Paul Tillich, The Religious Situation (New 
York: Henry Holt & Co., 1932), pp. 154755. 


lation in contrast to Roman Catholic and 
modern theories. 

This protest against assimilation, and 
the accompanying concern to conceive 
the Christian faith as an independent 
criterion by which to judge culture, poses 
some problems which have haunted 
Protestantism since its inception. They 
continue to plague the Protestant theo- 
logian and rise up to trouble all Protes- 
tants who are made sensitive to the is- 
sues of religion and culture. 

Let me first say that the protest 
against assimilation in the Reformation 
was never so extreme in practice as it 
was in thought. For that reason, such 
analyses as Brunner’s falsify the proce- 
dure within Protestantism even among 
the Reformers. For if Protestantism was 
a protest against assimilation as it had 
been observed in Roman Catholicism, it 
was a constructive effort as well to carry 
into the common life the Christian dedi- 
cation to God as a sense of vocation. This 
must never be overlooked in appraising 
the relation of Protestantism to culture. 

Yet this creates a source of confusion 
in Protestant thinking as well. For the 
Protestant, when he is true to both of 
these inherited tendencies, stands in ten- 
sion between the Christian faith and cul- 
ture. At times he is moved to stand in 
judgment of the common life as if it were 
alien to the Christian concern. And he 
might speak of it quite indiscriminately 
as the secular world. But at other times, 
under a different stimulus, he is likely to 
defend the Christian’s participation in the 
common life against what he calls 
“asceticism.” There is lacking here, it 
seems to me, a stable view of Christiani- 
ty’s relation to culture which can provide 
a continuing direction to the Christian 
man or woman who is awakened to the 
broader values of culture. Protestantism 
is clearer on what it rejects of culture on 
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moral grounds than what it may em- 
brace appreciatively. The result is that 
Protestantism has developed an ag- 
gressively moral and ethical gospel but 
remains timid and uncertain with regard 
to the positive values of cultural experi- 
ence. As a result the impoverishment of 
cultural outlook and appreciation among 
Protestants and Protestant churches 
has become notable. Resenting the im- 
plications of this observation, many 
are likely to make of this lack a virtue, 
and thus, by implication, they set 
Protestantism and propheticism against 
these other goods of life. This tend- 
ency has been appearing with marked 
frequency among Protestant thinkers to- 
day and constitutes, I think, a major 
problem in relating the Christian faith 
constructively and creatively to the liv- 
ing culture. 


II 


How have these Protestant traits ap- 
peared in liberalism? Is liberalism a con- 
tinuation of this Protestant process, or is 
it a departure from it? 

Liberal Christianity at its inception 
was a consolidation of sporadic forces 
initiated by the Reformation and Renais- 
sance. These forces gathered around two 
foci: the one being the direct focusing of 
the Romanticist movement, centering in 
the appeal to experience; the other being 
an application of the scientific movement 
to biblical literature and the study of re- 
ligious institutions and behavior. These 
two foci, the one issuing in liberalism, the 
other in modernism, represent two anti- 
thetical elements within Protestantism 
itself. In the latter the contradiction ap- 
pears as a confidence in faith rather than 
reason which nevertheless tends toward 
literalness rather than imaginativeness in 
thought. One might explain this strange 
company of bedfellows on theoretical 


grounds, saying that Protestant literal- 
ness arose as a reaction against the free 
use of faith to check the inevitable ten- 
dency toward anarchy in theology. Con- 
fessional Protestantism, following upon 
the Reformation era, is one instance. I 
am sure that there is more to say about 
it than this, however. There are cultural 
and temperamental causes here which 
can be seen at work in the rise of Protes- 
tant churches, their worship and cult 
practices, in which the artistic sense is 
so sadly lacking. Santayana has made 
much of this literalizing tendency in 
Protestantism in his Winds of Doctrine, 
saying that modernism is simply the per- 
petuation of this unprofitable tendency 
in Protestantism. 

The appeal to experience in theology, 
which dated from Schleiermacher’s in- 
sistence that our religious knowledge and 
understanding must be derived from a 
study of the religious consciousness, may 
be said to be a further development of 
the Protestant stress upon individual ex- 
perience. The Protestant reformers had 
much to say about the operations of the 
Holy Spirit in the individual Christian. 
Calvin, particularly, devotes much at- 
tention to this concern by way of ex- 
plaining the power which the Bible can 
have over the individual. The suggestion 
that this reference to the operations of 
the Holy Spirit upon the individual in 
Calvin’s theology is an anticipation of 
the concept of religious experience in 
liberal Christianity’ opens the way for 
seeing the continuity between these two 
stages of thought. The appeal to experi- 
ence is, in reality, the reformer’s doctrine 
of “the individual’s access to God” stat- 
ed in reverse terms. It is its subjective 
counterpart. Ritschl, Herrmann, Har- 
nack, Bushnell, and William Newton 
Clarke were in direct succession to Prot- 


3 Shailer Mathews. 
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estant thought in emphasizing this ap- 
proach to the Bible. Their Christocentric 
method, singling out the life and teaching 
of the historic Jesus as the source of 
Christian insight, was, of course, peculiar 
to them. But basically they were assert- 
ing a Protestant principle that the in- 
dividual finds God by going directly to 
the Bible. 

The liberal sought to go beyond Refor- 
mation theology in its dependence upon 
faith by fixing upon one center in biblical 
experience which could be made author- 
itative. This center was the historical life 
of Jesus. Yet the liberal recoiled from 
carrying his method to the extreme of the 
confessional biblicists, who transformed 
Protestant faith in the Bible into a literal 
dependence upon the letter. 

It is interesting, however, to see how 
this tendency toward literalism creeps 
into Protestantism, however much it 
may guard against it. Thus the modern- 
ist, utilizing the liberal method of appeal- 
ing to the historical life of Jesus, centered 
upon Jesus’ teachings as the basic cri- 
teria of the Christian life. There is some- 
thing strangely reminiscent of scribism 
and of the literal method of biblicism in 
the modernist books on the teachings of 
Jesus, where each word is examined, 
weighed, and compared to extract from 
it the proper shade of meaning for the 
contemporary Christian. 

Liberalism along with modernism, in 
searching out this Christocentric criteri- 
on of faith, succeeded in reducing the 
concerns of the Christian gospel to an 
ethical content which eventuated in a 
social gospel. It is not easy to see just 
how this emphasis emerged in liberal- 
modernist Christianity unless one sees 
its relation to the movement of empiri- 
cism in philosophy. Schleiermacher’s 


thought turned religious inquiry to prob- 
lems of the human consciousness. His 
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theology issued in two divergent direc- 
tions: one toward an aesthetic emphasis 
that found its first expression in a re- 
newed emphasis upon liturgical form in 
religion; the other, through Ritschl, 
Harnack, Troeltsch, and Weber, toward 
ethical and social concerns. 

Ritschl, especially, decried the meta- 
physical and mystical emphases in reli- 
gious thought and placed the religious 
concern forthrightly in the area of value- 
judgments, which, in the nature of Chris- 
tian discourse at the time, turned upon 
issues that related to the contemporary 
implementation of values discerned in 
the historic Jesus. This very locus of 
value, of Christian value, elevated the 
passages of scripture which best con- 
veyed the value-judgments of Jesus 
Christ; namely, the great ethical teach- 
ing of the Gospels. Their connections 
with the prophetic movement in the Old 
Testament, and the later realization that 
Jesus was to be understood as standing 
in the prophetic tradition, gave these 
teachings a strong social cast. 

But the stress upon the social gospel 
is not to be ascribed to the theological 
method and its sources alone. The social 
emphasis in liberal Christianity was in 
no small degree the response of Christian 
thinking to the pressing concerns of the 
time. An objective study of Europe and 
America during the decades preceding 
and immediately following the turn of 
the century will reveal a remarkable up- 
surge of social passion due only in part 
to religious stimulation. It was the criti- 
cal period of tension resulting from the 
first stage of large-scale industrialization. 
Problems of the worker were to the fore. 
Factory influences upon society were 
everywhere evident. A self-conscious in- 
dustrial culture was emerging. America, 
especially, was turning a corner in its 
history, leaving behind cultural ideals 
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that had sustained the more civil society 
of the eighteenth century. The social 
gospel was the result of the Christian 
impingement upon this crucial circum- 
stance. 

Simultaneous with the rise of this so- 
cial interest and unrest came another 
stimulus within liberalism that was to 
prove liberalizing indeed in its influence. 
I refer to the evolutionary conception of 
life. I do not know that anyone has tried 
to identify the theory of evolution as an 
expression of a persisting Protestantism, 
but I think a case can be made for it. No 
one was more bitter toward the theory of 
evolution at its inception than Protes- 
tants; yet this theory was a medium by 
which the expanding consciousness of the 
nineteentn century expressed its faith in 
what might be termed “the perilous 
open,”’ to use James Oppenheim’s phrase. 
It was a Romanticist application of the 
Protestant spirit, employing the concept 
of science that was prevailing at the 
time. Liberalism, in so far as it developed 
depth and dynamic qualities beyond its 
ethical orientation, appropriated the 
evolutionary outlook and projected it 
into a cosmic drama. Philosophers like 
John McCosh‘ and John Fiske,’ and the- 
ologians like Lyman Abbott,° called it 
theistic evolution and spoke of it as 
God’s way of doing things. This identifi- 
cation of deity with evolution introduced 
a confidence in cosmic processes which 
generated widespread optimism among 
liberal Christians. The frequent reference 
to the “far-off divine event toward which 
all creation moves” is suggestive of this 
prevailing optimism. 


4 The Religious Aspect of Evolution (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1890). 

5 The Idea of God as A fected by Modern Knowledge 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1899). 

©The Theology of an Evolutionist (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1897). 


In liberalism, then, we have Protes- 
tantism newborn, exhibiting in nine- 
teenth-century form (1) the individual 
access to God through the Bible (in its 
appeal to religious experience centered 
in the historic Jesus); (2) the prophetic 
and practical quality, expressed through 
its ethical and social emphases; and 
(3) its capacity to break old molds and 
to articulate a dynamic conception of 
faith, made cosmic in scope by its identi- 
fication with a theistic view of evolution. 

Liberalism and modernism in the 
twentieth century extended and applied 
this newly formed Protestant conception 
of faith. 

1. The appeal to religious experience, 
following the scientific guidance of Star- 
buck and James,’ advanced beyond 
value-judgment, which had been the 
basis of the Christocentric theologies, to 
a more definitive theological empiricism. 
Thereupon followed a fruitful era in the 
psychological study of religion in which 
the Christian faith was seen to be a po- 
tent source of psychological power that 
could be appropriated for religious liv- 
ing.* In this translation of theological 
doctrines into psychological meanings, 
psychology of religion went far toward 
displacing theology as a systematic study 
of the Christian faith. Where this tenden- 
cy did not take the form of completely 
relinquishing theological problems, it 
gave rise to the restatement of theological 
problems in psychological terms, as in 

7Esp. James’s Varieties of Religious Experi- 
ence (1902), which drew heavily from cases re- 
ported by Starbuck in Psychology of Religion pub- 
lished three years earlier (1899). 

8In addition to studies like Ames’s Psychology 
of Religious Experience (1910), Stratton’s Psy- 
chology of the Religious Life (1911), Leuba’s Psycho- 

logical Study of Religion (1912), Coe’s Psychology of 
Religion (1916), and Pratt’s The Religious Conscious- 
ness (1920), there appeared a number of works, 
like Cabot’s What Men Live By, James’s essay on 


“The Energies of Men,’’ Hadfield’s Psychology of 
Power, etc. 
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D. C. Macintosh’s Theology as an Em- 
pirical Science and, later, W. M. Hor- 
ton’s A Psychological Approach to The- 
ology. Macintosh cherished the hope that 
the work of the minister in the commu- 
nity might become as scientifically sound 
and verifiable as the work of the medical 
profession. Horton looked to the possi- 
bility of wedding Christian faith and 
mental hygiene with the expectation that 
from its issue there might emerge a deep- 
er and more competent ministry. 

This concern for definitive judgments 
and results in religion was carried further 
by Gerald Birney Smith in urging a 
forthright acceptance of scientific meth- 
od in religious inquiry. Theological em- 
piricism, Smith felt, even in Macintosh’s 
works, interpreted religion through the 
appeal to experience in a way that 
blurred the testimony of facts. Rather 
than being scientifically interpreted, as 
was claimed, religious experience was 
intuitively apprehended. Only a frank 
avowal of scientific method in religion, 
Smith insisted, could correct this 
“woozy”’ condition in religion, as he 
would frequently describe it. 

Wieman, in Religious Experience and 
Scientific Method and in The Wrestle of 
Religion with Truth, turned Smith’s ap- 
peal into a constructive effort. Wieman’s 
work was two-edged in its consequences: 
It was clearly an advancing of the mod- 
ernist’s concern for clarification in reli- 
gion; yet, in its insistence upon objective 
verification, it was a vigorous attack 
upon the appeal to religious experience 
as being subjective. Here his thought 
took on affinities with the theologi- 
cal reaction against liberalism which 
was then current in the writings of Barth. 
It has taken several years to bring this 
reactionary element in Wieman’s 
thought clearly to the fore; but, as an 
early student of his thought, I recog- 


nized in his temper and concern a reac- 
tion against the liberal method and mood 
which could only grow more and more 
critical as his position matured. In his re- 
action against subjectivism, he also criti- 
cized humanism and every attempt to 
organize life around human desires or 
ideals which were the sheer projection of 
the human consciousness into a religious 
object of devotion. Whatever is rightful- 
ly sovereign over us, whether it accords 
with human desires and ideals or not, 
said Wieman in his earlier works, is God 
and demands our devotion. Finding this 
sovereign Good was for him the impera- 
tive need of religion. This, he insisted, 
was to be pursued with all the rigor and 
patience of which the human mind is 
capable. His concern to establish reli- 
gious thinking and commitment upon a 
verified basis led him to stress the use of 
scientific method in examining faith and 
religious experience. This was his mod- 
ernism. Yet, one cannot characterize 
Wieman adequately as a modernist. In 
one important respect he was at odds 
with modernism, namely, the method of 
thinking known as conceptualism, which 
had become widely practiced in modern- 
ist theology and empirical philosophy. 
The theology of Shailer Mathews and the 
philosophy of Dewey and Ames will re- 
call this form of thinking. Conceptualism 
abandoned the attempt of historic 
thought to localize deity in any historic 
process and, instead, envisaged God as a 
word which designated certain portions 
of the world’s life idealized, to use Ames’s 
words; or which gathered up the person- 
ality-producing forces of the universe 
into an object of commitment, to put it 
in Shailer Mathews’ language. My own 
thinking followed this method in Modern 
Man’s Worship, wherein God was con- 
ceived in actuality as a community of ac- 
tivities that sustained man in existence, 
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while in worship these many activities 
were unified conceptually as an object of 
worship. 

Wieman, in contrast to all this, saw 
God as actuality, a process operative in 
the life-process. This process stood over 
against human imagination with the 
stark otherness that anticipated neo- 
Reformation thought. Only Wieman’s 
thinking remained empirical. He insisted 
upon distinguishing between the work of 
God and the work of man. And no ideali- 
zation of man’s thoughts, desires, or ac- 
tions was to be mistaken for the opera- 
tions of God. He even carried this con- 
cern to the extent of objecting to one’s 
speaking of God as personal on the 
grounds that this term tended to confuse 
the stark, objective reality of God with 
subjective connotations that belong ex- 
clusively to man. In his present thought 
one sees this same concern appearing in 
his insistence that the Source of value, 
which is God, is not to be equated with 
concrete values which may be subjective- 
ly determined. I have sometimes spoken 
of Wieman’s thought as exemplifying the 
application of logical positivism to reli- 
gious inquiry, especially with regard to 
God. This is valuable as a characteriza- 
tion only if it is taken to suggest the na- 
ture of the advanced stage of the modern- 
ist effort to employ scientific method for 
achieving an exactitude in religious 
thinking—reducing the datum of religion 
to operational events which may be ob- 
served and interpreted by reason. Wie- 
man reveals himself wholeheartedly in 
accord with the modernists’ intent in so 
far as he pursues this procedure of clari- 
fying religious thinking to the extent of 
achieving exact meanings. One can see 
from this analysis of theological empiri- 
cism how far modernism had moved 
away from its earlier method, based upon 
the appeal to religious experience. 

2. The extension and application of the 


prophetic and practical emphases of lib- 
eralism are to be seen in the half-century 
of social reform which gave rise to the so- 
cial creed of the churches, the establish- 
ment of the Federal Council of Churches, 
the Religious Education Movement, the 
work of settlement houses, and the appli- 
cation of psychological studies in reli- 
gion, including psychiatry, psychothera- 
py, and mental hygiene, to the parish 
ministry. The significance of these labors 
may never be adequately assessed, for 
they do not coalesce into a decisively 
focused movement within the churches, 
as did the Reformation or even the Evan- 
gelical Awakening. They were critical 
and constructive labors at one and the 
same time, much of it being the work- 
manship of patient and painstaking 
scholars and experimenters in religion. 
Liberalism worked as a leaven among all 
churches. By its very nature, therefore, 
as a leavening influence, liberalism was 
destined to be more inward than outward 
in its working and in its effects. The era of 
social Christianity in America and Eu- 
rope, extending over a_ half-century, 
when liberalism was at its height, will 
always seem epochal to reasonable men. 
For it represents as earnest an effort as 
has been made in all Christian history to 
understand the practical meaning of the 
Christian faith and to implement its in- 
sights in the common life of society. 

3. The capacity for creative upsur- 
gence in liberalism and modernism 
reached a peak in the years preceding the 
first World War with the culmination of 
crusading efforts in biblical scholarship, 
in theology, and in social prophecy. To be 
sure, criticism and constructive scholar- 
ship continued in these fields, but the 
zeal and expectancy that had attended 
these efforts had become tempered by the 
year 1912.2 A more measured and moder- 


9 This year marks the publication of Rauschen- 
busch’s Christianity and the Social Crisis, perhaps 
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ate liberalism followed this period. Shail- 
er Mathews, in replying to one who la- 
mented “‘the passing of the glorious days 
of the social gospel,” once said: “They 
haven’t passed; we’re just busy imple- 
menting what those prophetic voices 
proclaimed.” 

The Religious Education Movement 
took up the pace of the earlier liberal 
scholarship about the time that the cru- 
sading spirit in biblical research and so- 
cial reform receded and for a decade, fol- 
lowing the first World War, could be con- 
sidered the continuing wedge of the liber- 
al-modernist movement. The thrust of 
its labors did not sustain itself much be- 
yond the twenties, however. Its decline 
was due in part to the loss of focus within 
its own field but even more to the emer- 
gence of an explicitly Christian temper of 
mind in theology and in the churches, in 
relation to which religious education be- 
gan to lose relevance."° 

Thus, even prior to the recent war 
years, liberalism as a creative movement 
had subsided. It had, in the words of 
Professor Ames, attained the status of a 


the summit of the great prophetic works of liberal- 
ism. Studies interpreting and consolidating liberal 
and modernist scholarship were now beginning to 
appear—works such as Moore’s Christian Thought 
since Kant (1912), Smith’s Social Idealism and the 
Changing Theology (1912), A. C. McGiffert, The 
Rise of Modern Religious Ideas (1915), and G. B. 
Smith (ed.), A Guide to the Understanding of the 
Christian Religion (1916). Fundamental criticism 
of the biblical basis of liberalism as it had developed 
in various Christocentric theologies, and in nine- 
teenth-century liberalism generally, had already 
appeared in Schweitzer’s Quest of the Historical 
Jesus (1910). Such criticism was to gather weight in 
succeeding years and was to turn Ritschlians like 
G. B. Foster and G. B. Smith away from an un- 
qualified appeal to Christ toward a more rigorous 
inquiry into theological method. 


© Religious education moved steadily in the 
direction of liberalizing its content to accommodate 
a Jewish, Catholic, and Protestant constituency. 
This tendency in itself did much to disperse its 
institutional focus and to estrange it from a newly 
awakened Protestantism that was beginning to 
declare its roots and theological heritage. 


new orthodoxy.” And this was a presci- 
ent sign that the Protestant process was 
not to be contained within its bounds. 


III 


The question that is to the fore today 
is, ‘Must we go beyond liberalism and 
modernism to continue this Protestant 
process?”’ This is a troublesome question, 
for we are not all of one mind as to the 
present state of liberalism; nor are we of 
a common mind as to what we mean by 
going beyond liberalism. Some light can 
be thrown on this query by sharpening 
the intent of the liberal-modernist era 
and, in response to our present mood and 
concern, noting the limitations of this 
intent. 

Modernism sought clarity of meaning 
in religion above everything else. In pur- 
suing this effort, one is compelled to say 
that it misconstrued the nature of the re- 
ligious response at its deeper levels, deal- 
ing with it either as a moralistic or ethi- 
cal attitude or as an intellectual decision 
in value. In either case, the tendency in 
theology was toward a restricted, almost 
scribal, preoccupation with details of 
ideals, teachings, principles, norms, 
standards, criteria. This restricted con- 
cern led to defining the bounds of religion 
within the scope of social experience. 
There were many reasons for this re- 
strictiveness. In part, it was due to the 
exceedingly practical and literal inclina- 
tions of those to whom modernism ap- 
pealed. They were reasonable men. They 
sought deliverance from extremes in all 
its forms. Now moderation is a virtue 
whenefficiency and security are all that are 
sought. It may become a vice of the most 
arrogant sort when the life of the imagi- 
nation is at stake. 

Modernism ranks with scribism and 
literal Protestant orthodoxy in its pauci- 


The New Orthodoxy (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1918). 
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ty of imagination. Its achievements in 
critical scholarship are so great, and the 
practical accomplishments of its socially 
minded efforts are of such magnitude, 
that one can never speak lightly of it or 
be without gratitude for it. Yet, for all 
its achievements in the liberation of re- 
ligion from authoritarianism and super- 
stition, the impact of modernism upon 
the religious spirit has been impoverish- 
ing to a degree that can hardly be ade- 
quately estimated. The nature of that 
impoverishment has been many-sided. 
It is not easy to gather in all the facets; 
and we become arbitrary in speaking of 
certain aspects rather than of others; but 
I select three because of their importance 
to religious faith and to the human spirit. 
They are: (1) the lack of emotional inten- 
sity; (2) the paucity of appreciative 
awareness; and (3) the neglect of the 
tragic sense. 

1. Modernism was the antithesis of 
evangelical religion. It found its focus in 
a rational critique of religious expression 
wherever it manifested emotional excess. 
It found such excess in the extravagant 
exhibitions of the revival service, in the 
sentimental expressions of piety, in mys- 
ticism that had got out of hand, and 
in the untempered zeal of enthusiasts. At 
each of these points modernism leveled 
its scholarly attack. It routed the idea of 
sin which had been the leitmotiv of the 
revival, insisting with Bushnell that the 
child might grow up a Christian and nev- 
er know himself to be otherwise. Thus 
religious education, as an orderly process 
of Christian nurture, emerged. The sani- 
ty of the spiritual life was its gospel. 

Following close upon the pietist and 
Methodist movements (many of the 
early modernists were sons of pietist, 
Methodist, or Baptist forebears), the 
dissipation of religion in the cultivation 
of the inner life became a near-phobia 


with them; and their reaction found ex- 
pression in an exaggerated concern for 
social action. 

Mysticism was a foil for the psycholo- 
gist of religion. With the unrelenting 
logic of the prosecutor, he took mysti- 
cism apart, leaving it little more, at the 
end of the analysis, than a confused mix- 
ture of illusion, drugs, and autosuggestion. 
Religious zeal could be exposed as a mis- 
placed enthusiasm—a deficiency in 
method or a symptom of the neurotic 
personality. Under these leveling attacks, 
Christianity became safe and sane—a 
faith for moderate men. 

Now all this reduction of religion to 
common sense was in accord with the 
prevailing temper of the times. No era of 
Christianity reveals the cultural accom- 
modation of religion more completely 
than this period that produced modern- 
ism. The rise of big business and of the 
business intellect, the overwhelming suc- 
cess of the sciences and the growth of 
technical knowledge, the spread of the 
pragmatic interest with its corresponding 
stress upon reasonable and efficient ac- 
tion—all these were the counterpart of 
the modernist mood. In this climate of 
thought the life of the emotions was to be 
routed, for it was counted a chief ob- 
stacle to this direct quest for clarifica- 
tion. Legitimate and well-intentioned ef- 
forts of scholarly men to rid religion of 
its dissipating illusions contributed to the 
grand illusion that every man is poten- 
tially a reasonable, practical intellect and 
that the good life for all lay in the direc- 
tion of eliciting his reasonableness and 
rationality. 

2. Of its paucity of appreciative 
awareness, there is little need for elabo- 
ration. This was frankly admitted by 
these men of practical sense. They were 
inheritors of that peculiarly Protestant 
bias which had gathered in intensity as 
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it followed the frontier. Men of action 
were not susceptible to the art of con- 
templation or to reflectiveness that car- 
ried the mind musingly toward imagina- 
tive ends. These men did not attack 
beauty; they ignored it. Their moral 
sense, however, acted as a direct nega- 
tion of the appreciative consciousness. 
And what they valued most served to 
exclude the very habits, disciplines, and 
human hungers that go to create the 
sensibilities of the spirit such that the 
good life in this ample sense could no 
more emerge in this restricted environ- 
ment than the lush green carpeting of an 
early midwestern spring could appear in 
Arizona sand. 

The effect of this impoverishment is 
to be seen in almost everything that the 
modernist touched: The Bibie, under his 
hand, became a record of social experi- 
ence, fascinating in its way, but never- 
theless singular in key and in intent. The 
hills and valleys of poetic beauty were 
leveled down to a common ground as this 
exegetical excavation proceeded. In- 
spired men were revealed to be common- 
place. Mystery had to be dispelled or ex- 
plained away. The drama of the biblical 
lore was made to give way to a prosaic, 
historical concern. Liturgy was reduced 
to the “trappings of religion,” as Shailer 
Mathews called it; liturgical prayer, to 
“transcendental flattery of the deity.” 

In this strange apathy toward the 
poetry and song of the human spirit there 
was utter incapacity to understand or to 
respond to the aspirational outreach. 
Exultation and grief, praise and lament, 
the elemental emotions of creature experi- 
ence, seemed but embarrassing demon- 
strations of the immature mind or the 
vanity of a vulgar exhibitionism. There 
was no room here for appreciation of 
sacrament and symbol, no thought for 
the sensitive word in parable or poetic 


lines, no real sense for prayer or medita- 
tion or the contemplative act. In this 
state of mind the overtones of religious 
faith were lost. Religion shrank to a com- 
monplace act, attentive only to moral 
proprieties or to distinctions dictated by 
the moral sense. 

Gerald Birney Smith was protesting 
this impoverishment when, in addressing 
a group of religious educators in 1927, he 
said: 


The most important task of religious educa- 
tion today is to encourage and promote the 
development of ideas and symbols competent 
to ennoble the good life as it must be lived in the 
real world. If I am not mistaken, this task 
calls for the literary and poetic and philosophi- 
cal (in the large sense) temper rather than the 
technique of the scientist..... We desperately 
need religious utterances which reflect what we 
believe to be true concerning man and his 
world, and at the same time suggest the emo- 
tional and ennobling significance of those 
truths. 

It would seem that here is a field which has 
scarcely been touched in our modern schools of 
religion..... The intellectual understanding 
of religion is admirably provided for. But as 
yet there is little appreciation of the fact that 
religion at its best furnishes a noble aesthetic 
interpretation of the meaning of life. Religion 
at its best brings poetry and music and 
pageantry and adoration into the life of men. 
Growing religion is always creating these 
characteristic means of expression. 

Speaking as a Protestant, believing as I do 
in the importance of my Protestant heritage, 
I feel that what is supremely needed is a group 
of scholars who know the field and the meaning 
of the personal emotions and loyalties involved 
in modern religion as well as the biblical schol- 
ars know their field, and who will bring to self- 
consciousness the socially shared aspirations of 
those who have burned the bridges of pre- 
scientific theology behind them, and who want 
the meaning of religious living in the modern 
world to receive its due literary and aesthetic 
expression. .... In the last analysis, religion 
is an art rather than a science.” 


12“‘The Nature of Science and of Religion and 
Their Interrelation,’ Religious Education, XXIII 


(1927), 308-10. 
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Professor Smith echoed in these words 
the discontent that was already pressing 
his thought beyond the modernism that 
could sing in but one key, namely, ad- 
justment to science.’ 

3. Perhaps it is inaccurate to say that 
modernism neglected the tragic sense of 
life; it is rather that tragedy did not 
come into its purview in the same stark 
way that it now looms before us. I recall 
Shailer Mathews’ comment upon Rein- 
hold Niebuhr when Niebuhr had first be- 
gun to impress the theological world. 
Said Mathews: ‘““This young fellow Nie- 
buhr is a clear illustration of the rebel 
intellect that suffers from disorientation 
for lack of a method.” The comment may 
have been pertinent, but it was also re- 
vealing of Mathews’ insensibleness to the 
problem of tragedy that moved Nei- 
buhr’s thinking. To be able to rest so 
confidently upon the rational support of 
a method was itself a confession that the 
tragic sense was unreal. 

Modernism was linear in its direction 
of religious thought. Its analyses ran in a 
straight line—attentive to origins, proc- 
ess, and historical outcomes, looking 
neither above nor below the visible di- 
mensions of experience. Its loss of emo- 
tional intensity and appreciative aware- 
ness rendered it insensitive to meanings 
of wide emotional range. It was, in fact, 
fortified against the intrusion of strong 
feeling of whatever character or source. 
This must be acknowledged. But it was 
insulated against the tragic sense for 
more positive reasons. Modernism 
shared with the business mind and the 
temperamental preoccupation with well- 
being a stubborn optimism that brooked 
no traffic with pessimism. This was not 

13 Similar utterances are to be found in the writ- 
ings of Edward Scribner Ames (cf. esp. Religion 
[New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1929]) and of W. E. 


Garrison (cf. Affirmative Religion [New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1928)). 


an intellectual preference; it was a tem- 
peramental one. It was bolstered by in- 
tellectual premises, however, and could 
be defended by intellectual arguments. 
For the modernist could appeal to time 
and history, saying the world is very old; 
the span of time that lies ahead is vast 
indeed. Time measured by these few 
fragile years that we may enjoy or lament 
is all too brief to be made the final meas- 
ure of life itself or even a fair indication 
of its end. Crises will pass. Perplexities 
will be resolved. The tensions we now 
feel will be relaxed by the passage of time 
itself. Time is a healing force that 
cleanses life of its impurities and rids it 
of ignorance and pain. Besides, if one be- 
lieved in evolution, and in the perspective 
that it provided, time was a dynamic 
force that ascended with the years, ap- 
proaching the ‘far-off, divine event to- 
ward which all creation moves.” And if 
one believed in God and in the goodness 
inherent in our own natures, the ultimate 
consequence of whatever wears the face 
of crisis would logically be the victory of 
the good. However remote this ultimate 
consequence might be, one could partici- 
pate in its outcome now by contributing 
to its coming. Tragedy in an outlook like 
that was unreal. It was, as Dewey has 
expressed it, indecent. 


IV 


One is reminded, on cataloguing the 
limitations of modernism, of a remark by 
T. E. Hulme, as reported by his biogra- 
pher."4 The thought came over him one 
morning, Hulme said, that the spell of 
Swinburne no longer held his generation 
as it had held the generation before him. 
It was then that clear intimations of a 
new age of thought fell into an ordered 
view. The thought has been with us for 


14Michael Roberts, 7. E. Hulme (London: 
Faber & Faber, 1938). 
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some time now that the Protestant mood 
that produced liberalism and modernism 
no longer shapes creative thought in our 
time. Liberalism is on the defensive; and 
this, in itself, announces that a new age 


of Protestant thought is pressing in upon’ 


us with customary candor and zeal. 
Where this new era directs attack upon 
specific, liberal premises, as in Barth and 
Brunner or Niebuhr, reaction is sharply 
focused. Where it moves with far-reach- 
ing influence over a wide area of new 
knowledge, as evidenced in the changing 
perspective among artists, philosophers, 
educators, and even among scientists, the 
reactive currents are almost impercep- 
tible; yet the force that they gather to- 
ward a new theological age resembles the 
movement of flood tide. 

Reaction against liberalism and mod- 
ernism today is, in part, a protest 
against the impoverishing effects of a re- 
strictive dependence upon reason in re- 
ligious thought. In some instances it 
takes the form of a frank avowal of the 
irrational character of faith, convinced 
of “the mind’s allegiance to despair.”*S 
The studies of Kierkegaard, translated 
into English," and the writings of Karl 
Barth, particularly his earliest publica- 
tions,'? give the clearest indication of 
this turn of Protestant thought. The re- 
vival of Kierkegaard, more than Barth’s 
own works, awakens in Christian think- 
ing the deep despair implicit in the hu- 
man predicament, compelling a radical 
reorientation of the human psyche in 
faith. Man is possessed of a sickness unto 


1s Edna St. Vincent Millay’s line, Conversation 
at Midnight (New York: Harper & Bros.). 


16See especially Kierkegaard’s Either/Or, The 
Concept of Dread, Concluding Unscientific Postscript, 
and Sickness unio Death (Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press). 


17 Barth’s Word of God and Word of Man, Epistle 
to the Romans, and The Resurrection of the Dead. 


death. “‘The fact that the man in despair 
is unaware that his condition is despair 
has nothing to do with the case; he is in 
despair all the same..... The despair- 
ing man who is unconscious of being in 
despair is, in comparison with him who 
is conscious of it, merely a negative step 
further from the truth and from salva- 
tion.’’® As sin is the corruption of man, 
salvation “lies only in the purity with 
which a man wills the Good.’?® And the 
willing of the Good as one thing is an act 
of faith, which itself is an act of will. For 
faith rests not upon evidence but upon 
the lack of it, insists Kierkegaard. “If I 
am capable of grasping God objectively, 
I do not believe, but precisely because I 
cannot do this, I must believe..... 
Faith is precisely the contradiction be- 
tween the infinite passion of the individ- 
ual’s inwardness and the objective un- 
certainty.”?° 

In like manner, Barth insists that de- 
spair, in destroying the rational creature 
in man prepares him to move beyond 
reason to faith. This is a rejection, not 
simply of the modernist’s premise of the 
priority of reason, but of the use of rea- 
son in the Christian life. Where the con- 
nections of meaning persist such that 
man assumes he can establish a reasoned 
view of himself and the world and, from 
there, proceed to understand God, the 
way to God and to salvation is closed, 
Barth would contend. 


Man is a riddle and nothing else, and his 
universe, be it ever so vividly seen and felt, 
is a question. God stands in contrast to man as 
the impossible in contrast to the possible, as 
death in contrast to life, as eternity in con- 
trast to time..... To seek to grasp this world 
in its oneness with God is, from God’s view- 
point, either fearful religious arrogance or 


18 Sickness unto Death. 


19 Purity of Heart. 
20 Concluding Unscientific Postscript. 
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final insight into what is real “yon-side” of 
birth and death." 


Again, being unmindful of this impasse 
in no way alters the case. There is a situ- 
ation of despair here—a situation of 
brokenness which defines every man’s 
life. Only when it becomes known to 


man, only when “‘he discovers himself on: 


the edge of the pit of despair, is he ready 
to venture the jump into uncertainty.” 

In reasserting faith as an act of will, in 
despair of evidence or tangible assurance, 
Kierkegaard and Barth reaffirm the 
Protestant stand of Luther. 

Again, reaction against the rationalism 
of modern Protestantism takes the form 
of an effort to revive the dialectical 
thinking of Scripture as an explicit, the- 
ological method. Here the writings of 
Brunner and Niebuhr are most expres- 
sive. Their dialectical thinking is think- 
ing by indirection. One does not under- 
stand this kind of thinking until one has 
attended to the subtlety of the route that 
is pursued. Brunner describes it in The 
Divine-Human Encounter as a movement 
of thought which succeeds in “moving 
both between and beyond the extremes 
of Objectivism-Subjectivism,”’ and thus 
“to escape from this fatal antithesis.” 
Niebuhr characterizes this form of think- 
ing expressively in Beyond Tragedy. Re- 
calling the paradoxical thinking of Paul, 
in speaking of certain truths as “decep- 
tive, yet true,” he illustrates this manner 
of thinking by suggesting that in any 
work of art, where the illusion of dept 
(or perspective) is sought, lines that are 
intended as parallel are made to appear 
in the drawing as if they actually meet. 
Biblical language, since it is always deal- 
ing with themes that are two-dimension- 


2x Word of God and the Word of Man, p. 197; cf. 
Epistle to the Romans. 

22 Emil Brunner, The Divine-Human Encounter 
(Philadelphia: Westminster Press, 1943), pp. 29 f. 


al, being at once temporal and eternal in 
significance, constantly employs this lan- 
guage of indirection, conveying some- 
thing sensible, yet always pointing one to 
what is beyond comprehension. Both 
Brunner and Niebuhr would be clearer in 
their exegetical interpretation if they 
would give more attention to explicating 
this method of thinking, showing wherein 
it is simply reproducing the language of 
art, pictorial thinking, and wherein it ex- 
ceeds this pictorial imagery, assuming a 
more definitive value. 

By a slight turn of emphasis, in their 
insistence upon indirection in theological 
method and language, Brunner and Nie- 
buhr could give rise to a critical, though 
perhaps sophisticated, liberalism; that is, 
a liberalism freed from the restrictions of 
its literalizing tendency. Their preference 
is to turn it in a direction that carries the- 
ological thinking beyond its empirical 
orientation. Paul Tillich, whose knowl- 
edge of the function of symbol and myth 
in religion is perhaps more basic than 
that of any contemporary writer in the- 
ology, gives greater promise of a new, 
systematic development in this direc- 
tion.23 The recent thinking of Robert 
Calhoun likewise appears to be pressing 
toward a more adequate use of imagina- 
tion in giving amplitude to rational 
thought in theology. 

Reaction against modernism in yet 
another form addresses itself to the evils 
of heresy implicit in modern, individual- 
istic ventures of thought. This reaction 
will appear to be more Catholic than 
Protestant; it should, in fact, be recog- 
nized to be the present expression of that 
perennial effort in one wing of Protestant 
thought to turn Protestantism back to a 
Catholic mold. T. S. Eliot best exempli- 


23 Some indication of this promise is given in his 
discussion of ““The Problem of Theological Method,” 


Journal of Religion, XXVII (1947), 16-26. 
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fies this tendency in our time—more ex- 
plicitly in his essays*4 but with more 
dramatic persuasion in his poetical 
works.”5 Allen Tate, in his Reactionary 
Essays on Poetry and Ideas, indulging a 
passing feeling of scorn, says: “Eliot has 
made an inefficient adaptation to the 
modern environment.” Then, in a more 
serious effort to appraise Eliot’s view, he 
remarks that one finds the direction of 
Eliot’s criticism of modern culture, as 
evidenced in The Wasteland and Ash 
Wednesday, in recognizing that it derives 
from his pessimism which “grows out of 
an awareness of the decay of the individ- 
ual consciousness and its fixed relations 
to the world.’’’ The heresy of the indi- 
vidualistic mind, cut loose from its 
Christian moorings, is the form that this 
decay of the individual consciousness 
takes at the level of thought. Eliot has 
D. H. Lawrence specifically in mind, but 
he means to include all modernist think- 
ers who, like Lawrence, seek a solution of 
the human problem at the end of their 
private search, utterly ignorant of or in- 
different toward the body of tradition 
that illumines our “fixed relations to the 
world.” Without recourse or attentive- 
ness to the restraint of form, which or- 
thodoxy provides, these heresies of the 
modernist thinker become sheer vitali- 
ties, displaying all the defects and limita- 
tions of the uneducated mind. For to be 
educated is to be aware of one’s igno- 
rance, says Eliot; and to bring this to ac- 
count through attention to the voice of 


tradition, which carries as its burden all 


24 Particularly After Strange Gods, The Sacred 
Wood, and certain essays in Essays Ancient and 


Modern. 


25 The Wasteland, The Rock, Murder in the 
Cathedral, Ash Wednesday, and The Hollow Men. 


26 (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1936). 
27 Op. cit., p. 31- 


that the individual consciousness does 
not know and cannot know. 

Finally, reaction against the restricted 
view of modernism manifests itself in a 
vigorous effort to come to terms with 
modern metaphysics. This would seem to 
mean exchanging one rationalism for an- 
other, setting aside a verifiable form of 
reasoning for dubious ventures into 
speculative flights. The exchange, how- 
ever, involves more than this: Modern 
metaphysics, stemming originally from 
Bergson, and finding its most impressive 
expression today in Whitehead, struggles 
with the very real problem of emotion 
and depth in existence. Bergson, I am 
confident, opened up a vista in thinking 
upon the human situation’® which has 
been formative beyond all effort to ap- 
praise. In certain ways he is more deci- 
sive than James; for, while James helped 
to turn thinking away from its mechani- 
cal and mathematical orientation into a 
dynamic context,?? he adhered to the 
level of consciousness. The pragmatist 
has been aware of the abysses of unrea- 
son, but he has persistently refused to 
complicate thought by taking them seri- 
ously into account. Bergson, and they 
who have been lured by his vision, have 
descended into the abyss.’° Once one has 
taken this view of the human situation, 
the emotional problem, existence as a 
deeply laid study in form and vitality, 
becomes all-absorbing. In such ventures 
as those of D. H. Lawrence* and Gerald 


28 Introduction to Metaphysics, trans. T. E. 
Hulme; and Creative Evolution. 


29 Especially in “Does Consciousness Exist?” 
Journal of Philosophy, Psychology and Scientific 
Methods, I, No. 18 (1904), 477-91. 


3° One finds Bergson’s influence extending to 
such varied thinkers and writers as T. E. Hulme, 
D. H. Lawrence, Gerald Heard, Lloyd Morgan, 
Jan Smuts, A. N. Whitehead, and H. N. Wieman. 


3t Especially his Fantasia of the Unconscious. 
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Heard, one sees the problem being car- 
ried ever more deeply into the abyss. In 
studies like those of T. E. Hulme and T.S. 
Eliot, already referred to, the hope of 
this new vitality is lost in being made 
subservient to the sterile forms of a new 
classicism. Wieman’s search for the 
source of human good takes on new sig- 
nificance when looked at in relation to 
these writers and to their problem. For 
in one sense their problems are of a 
piece. They all partake of the deep issue 
raised by Bergson. Wieman pursues the 
problem of direction through form by 
elaborating a criterion of value. Yet his 
every advance toward a criterion is 
hounded by the persistent mystery of 
life’s vitalities which manifest them- 
selves, now in the deep propulsions that 
move individuals,?* now in the forces that 
shape or break community, now in an 
emerging, creative thrust expressing the 
genius of the people.’4 Wieman stands 
midway between Eliot and Lawrence; or 
you can say that he struggles to hold 
their two divergent interests together— 
an effort almost doomed to failure except 
as one sees that control of vitalities comes 
through an inward ordering of emotion 
and impulses as a result of emerging 
sensibilities rather than through the ef- 
fort to apply criteria. 

Whitehead, I am convinced, holds the 
key to the solution of the problem that 
has been raised by this bewildering flood 
tide of new thought and emotion.** His is 
the only structure of thought that offers 


3? This is particularly evident in his later works— 
Third Morality, Time, Sex, and Pain, and The 
Eternal Gospel—but it was indicated also in The 
Source of Civilization. 


33 The Issues of Life and Normative Psychology of 
Religion (with Regina Westcott Wieman). 


34 Now We Must Choose and The Source of 
Human Good. 


35 Process and Reality and Adventures of Ideas. 
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adequate conceptions, both of feeling and 
of knowing, to cope with the problem 
that confronts us here. It is my convic- 
tion that in the theological elaboration of 
his thought there is promise of a Protes- 
tant alternative to Thomism.*° 


The direction of the Protestant proc- 
ess, then, seems to be indicated by these 


two divergent tendencies, pressing, on 
the one hand, toward recovery of the 
sense of our “fixed relations to the 
world,” or to what is ultimately sover- 
eign; and, on the other, toward under- 


standing the mystery of man in these 
subliminal depths.*7 At present, the most 


likely turn would seem to be in the for- 
mer direction, reversing liberalism. This is 


the easier course, from one point of view, 
in that it relieves the inquring mind from 
concerning itself with much that is per- 


plexing and difficult to resolve. This turn, 


however, must ultimately prove inade- 


quate, if for no other reason than that it 
compels one to wear blinders in order to 


pursue a steady course. 
It is my conviction that the fruitful 
course lies in the direction of a more 


36T base this conviction on the fact that White- 
head’s thought is a metaphysics of feeling and ulti- 
mately justifies the appeal to man’s total nature— 
a presupposition that is implicit in all Protestant 
thought and accounts for such emphases as “the 
primacy of faith’ and the appeal to religious ex- 
perience. Whitehead opens the way for giving 
cognitive structure to what Protestant thinkers have 
been impelled to defend either on grounds of 
sentiment or on a basis that compels desperate de- 
cision in the face of an implied skepticism. 


37] have said nothing in this discussion about 
Freud and Jung, though obviously their thought 
addresses the same problem of vitalities and in some 
instances runs parallel to much of D. H. Lawrence 
and Bergson. A topic which might well be pursued 
is that of “Barth and Freud,” or “Brunner and 
Jung.” They form the same antithesis that divides 
T.S. Eliot and D. H. Lawrence. Reinhold Niebuhr, 
to be sure, embraces something of this dialectic in 
his theology, relating depth psychology and Chris- 
tian thought in his interpretation of sin; but it re- 
mains a fruitful path of inquiry for the contemporary 
Christian understanding of man. 
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critical liberalism, matured in its use of 
reason and scientific method, and forti- 
fied against mere subservience to science 
by being sensible of a deeper dimension 
of the religious response which only a 
vigorous and disciplined imagination can 
inform. This way leads to a genuine re- 
covery of biblical insights and judgments 
and may enable us to see the real force of 
the appeal to Scripture as a distinctive 
resource for theological thought. The di- 
rection is not away from empiricism but 
toward a more deeply oriented empiri- 
cism than we have thus far developed in 
Christian thought. 


V 


What, then, is the conclusion to our 
inguiry first raised? Does Protestantism 
affirm something of enduring worth for 
our generation? My answer would be 
“Yes.’ But, in giving this answer, I 
would have in mind the long-range mean- 
ing of Protestantism as the protesting 
spirit of reform and resurgence that has 
been evident throughout Christian his- 
tory, viewing the Reformation period of 
the sixteenth century as a dramatic up- 
surge of this renascent spirit which, be- 
cause of concomitant conditions in polit- 
ical and economic areas owing to the 
rise of nationalism, brought this resur- 
gence and reform to a dramatic break 
with the existing church and issued in 
organizational tendencies of its own. 

The significance of Protestantism is 
not in these organizational tendencies 
but in the re-creative energy that is ever 
reasserting itself to give assurance to 
each generation that, to quote a stalwart 
liberal, Raymond C. Brooks, “the living 
faith of the dead might not become the 
dead faith of the living.” I place this 
dynamic and re-creative capacity within 
Protestantism foremost as an indispen- 
sable quality of its genius. Wherever this 


is evident in culture, Protestantism per- 
sists. But Protestantism is more than 
dynamism; it is creativity in the interest 
of certain values held to be primary in 
the Christian life and faith. 

One such value is a responsible, first- 
hand relation between the individual and 
his God and the insistence upon condi- 
tions within the church and culture 
which shall assure such a direct rela- 
tionship. 

Another such value, closely allied with 
the first, is a flexibility and openness in 
Christian thought which shall take ac- 
count of the variability of Christians in 
response to the Word. This is implied in 
the Protestant insistence upon the pri- 
macy of faith and in its reluctance to let 
reason or the authority of revelation 
shackle the spirit. 

A third such value of the Protestant 
process, continuous with this stress upon 
the primacy of faith, is a genuine regard 
for the appeal of feeling and a reluctance 
to let form or symbol, or the externaliza- 
tion of institution or precedent, obscure 
the witness of experience. 

A fourth such value, growing out of 
its practical sense, is its ethical sensitivi- 
ty, preferring the rightness of ends in ac- 
tion to the proprieties of form. This im- 
plies certain limitations in the Protestant 
bias, for it has often provided justifica- 
tion for violating the sense of beauty and 
for equating crudeness with goodness. 
Nevertheless, in its intent, this trait is a 
precious one; and, in critical periods of 
cultural change, it affords Protestantism 
a cutting edge. 

A fifth such value, growing out of the 
one just cited, is the capacity for erup- 
tion—the capacity to break old molds, as 
Raymond C. Brooks has put it. This as- 
pect of its nature places Protestantism 
periodically at odds with the culture of 
the age and sometimes turns it toward an 
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emphasis upon transcendence as over 
against accommodation to culture. This, 
too, can be excessive and destructive of 
spiritual creativity, for religion that 
simply declares itself independent or dis- 
dainful of culture relinquishes its respon- 
sible relations with it and runs the risk 
either of being cast out and rendered im- 
potent or of becoming impotent through 
its own position of pride and insolence. 
Clarifying the good in Protestantism at 
this point is one of the most difficult 
problems and, in times like these, one of 
the most pressing ones. 

I confess I am not always happy being 


a Protestant, for it decries too many of 
the goods of life which I cherish and 
yearn to have fulfilled. Yet to be any- 
thing but Protestant, in the sense which 
I have described, would be to dissociate 
one’s self from that acidual element in 
religion which “cleanses the inward 
parts” and from that regard for creature- 
ly responsibility in the Christian ven- 
ture, both solitary and communal, apart 
from which, so it seems to me, one cannot 
truly be religious. 

The only choice, then, is to be Protes- 
tant, yet everlastingly protesting against 
what Protestantism tends to become. 
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CRITICAL REVIEWS 


Pilgrim of the Absolute. By LEON Bioy. New 
York: Pantheon Press, 1947. 358 pages. 
$3.50. 

Leon Bloy was not an ordinary religious 
writer. He was a religious earthquake and vol- 
cano in one. In the forty years from the time 
when he began to write, in 1877, until his death, 
in 1917, this great French prophet of the Chris- 
tian religion sent out tremor after tremor that 
shook the very foundations of the cultural pre- 
suppositions of his contemporaries and poured 
out the searing molten lava of his scorn upon 
their easy compromises and their serene com- 
placency. Few men have been more hated in 
their time, yet few have lived so closely to their 
own convictions as did Leon Bloy. 

It is obvious that the world’s prizes and the 
world’s admiration would be withheld from such 
a man and that one who held up his generation 
so relentlessly toa standard of Christian sanctity 
could expect to suffer. But the suffering in 
Bloy’s case was not only mental. I remember 
Von Hiigel’s continual injunction to those who 
desired to come more deeply into the spiritual 
life, “Visit the poor.” Bloy went further. For 
him and for his family it was a daily endurance 
of extreme physical poverty and destitution, 
where the next day’s food and fuel and the next 
quarter’s rent were never assured, so that when 
Bloy spoke of poverty, he meant poverty. He 
did not only visit the poor. He was one of the 
poor. 

This man was a Roman Catholic layman, 
and Jacques and Raissa Maritain were only two 
of a procession of individuals whom Bloy quietly 
converted and drew into the church. But the 
church feared and distrusted Bloy, for he spared 
neither hammer nor chisel on its infidelities. 

The heart of Bloy’s evangelical message is 
the proclamation of a God who suffers, a God 
who cares infinitely for every soul, and whom 
only our reckless loving-back can uncrucify. 
“You have been bought at a great price. This is 
the key to everything” (p. 277). The realization 
that another has vicariously loved us into in- 
ward awakeness, the interrelatedness between 


us as men, and the interrelatedness of each of us 
inwardly with the God-man Jesus Christ are at 
the core of Bloy’s thought. We are continually 
besieged from within. Pull up the drawbridge as 
we will, our Divine companion is already inside 
our defenses, drawing us unto Himself. ‘‘Christ 
is at the center of all things, He takes all things 
upon Himself. He bears all things, He suffers 
all things. It is impossible to strike a human be- 
ing without striking Him, to humiliate someone 
without humiliating Him, curse or kill anyone 
without cursing Him or killing Him, Himself” 
(p. 283). 

In this loving-back on our part, however, 
there is no way to avoid entering into the suffer- 
ing of God, entering into the redemptive proc- 
ess, for to love God is to suffer, and to love other 
men and women in God, to love them out of 
their worldly absorption and into a similar yield- 
ing, is to suffer for them. There is no other way. 
Phillips Brooks once said: “If you want to know 
the worth of a human being, try to save one”; 
and it is in this mood that Bloy ridicules those 
who allege that they want to love but that they 
do not want to suffer. “Thus when somebody 
tells me, giving the Gospel a kick, that you can 
become a Christian without giving up every- 
thing, I become a raving idiot..... What God 
asks of each of us is the sacrifice of our will, no- 
thing more, and that includes everything” 
(pp. 272, 288). 

No modern writer has put such claims upon 
all for the life of sanctity, the life of costly caring 
for one another in the life of God. “We are cre- 
ated that we may be saints. If anything is writ- 
ten, this surely is. Sanctity is so required of us, 
it is so inherent in human nature, that God pre- 
sumes its existence so to speak in each of us” 
(p. 296). And with this must be placed what is 
perhaps the most famous line in all his works: 
‘“‘There is but one sadness, and that is for us not 
to be saints” (p. 301). 

This book will disappoint those who come to 
it looking for close philosophical or theological 
reasoning. Bloy’s vocation as well as his temper- 
ament seems to have shied away from this. Yet 
for those who would read a violent attack upon 
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all that middle-class life held and holds as bul- 
warks of its security, interleaved with a series 
of insights into the deepest ranges of Christian 
devotion, this book is a treasure of the first 
order. 

In defense of the course that his writing has 
taken, Bloy declares: “(He [man] needs Apostles 
and not lecturers, Witnesses and not demon- 
strators. The day has gone for proving that God 
exists. The hour strikes when one must give one’s 
life for Jesus Christ” (p. 218). “At no age of the 
world’s history were men so far from God, as 
contemptuous of the sanctity which He de- 
mands, and yet never has the necessity for being 
saints been so manifest. In these apocalyptic 
days, it truly seems as though only a film of 
nothingness separates us from the eternal gulfs”’ 
(p. 297). Yet for himself, he declares: “I could 
have become a saint, a worker of wonders. I 
have become a man of letters” (p. 293). 

This Bloy anthology has been so skilfully 
prepared by Raissa Maritain from the letters 
and journals and novels of Bloy that it makes a 
coherent whole and makes accessible for the 
first time to readers of the English language the 
mind and soul of this lonely voice of the preced- 
ing generation. 

Jacques Maritain’s Introduction to an earlier 
French selection of Bloy’s writings published 
twenty years ago is used here, and it is marked 
by all the fervor and power of a penitent paying 
his debt to his spiritual master. 

Kurt Wolff of the Pantheon Press, whose 
personal vision and courage have brought to 
American and English readers during the last 
years the exquisite translations of Continental 
works of spiritual eminence, such as Péguy’s 
Basic Verities and Men and Saints and Scha- 
moni’s Faces of the Saints, has put his Christian 
readers still deeper in his debt by adding this 
volume chosen from the works of Leon Bloy. 


Dovuctas V. STEERE 
Haverford College 


Satan: A Portrait. By Epwarp LANGTON. Lon- 
don: Skeffington & Son, Ltd. n.d. 128 pages. 
$3.75. 

Satan: A Portrait is not an accurate title for 
this book; for, though it is concerned with 
Satan, it can scarcely be called ‘‘a portrait.” It 
is neither a single picture nor a work of art. It 


is rather a series of pictures, and these drawn 
without background and without color. 

The value of the book lies in the number 
and the accuracy of its pictures. Here one finds 
clear description of the conception of Satan held 
by biblical writers, Church Fathers, and emi- 
nent theologians down to the present day. Spe- 
cial attention is quite properly accorded the 
literatures of monasticism and witchcraft. It is 
noted that Schleiermacher was the turning- 
point in thought about Satan and that during 
the latter part of the nineteenth century there 
was a “fading out of the conception of Satan,” 
so that influential books on Christian theology 
were produced which contained no reference to 
him whatever. The list of men whose teachings 
about Satan are here summarized is long and 
well chosen; the summaries are concise and in- 
formative. The last chapter briefly sets forth 
reasons for “the return of Satan” and concludes 
with suggestions for contemporary Christian 
thinking on the problem of evil. ‘“Jesus.... 
certainly believed in Satan and the demons. 
.... Have we any sufficient reason to dispute 
a belief that was so fundamental to his teach- 
ing?.... The greatest thinkers of the ages 
have maintained the same general views of man 
and his relation to the spiritual world” (p. 121). 
However, even if judgments change concerning 
the nature of the power of evil, the means for 
man’s redemption remain the same. ‘During 
all the ages Jesus has shown his power to con- 
quer evil by imparting to men a new spirit” 
(p. 122). 

The conclusion is not convincing; its prem- 
ises have not been established in the course of 
the book. Interpretations have been minimal 
and, in general, based upon psychological and 
sociological commonplaces. That these are 
abandoned in the conclusion destroys the in- 
tegrity of the entire work. Even before the con- 
clusion, however, the lack of interpretation 
qualifies the potential value of the mass of ma- 
terial which is brought together. Thus it is in- 
teresting to know that others besides the He- 
brews used names to refer to an evil being, 
which the latter inherited. But the significant 
question is: What happened to the idea of a 
evil being when it was set within the framework 
of other biblical ideas? Is it integral to the 
structure or structures of biblical faith, or is it 
an idea never truly assimilated, accidental 
rather than essential? Similar questions occur to 
the reader in other contexts. Thus the treat- 
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ment of Augustine does not even suggest that 
the very existence of Satan was a problem for 
a thinker with Platonic orientation, nor is Augus- 
tine’s solution of the problem mentioned (pp. 
61 fi.). 

If one comes to this book seeking informa- 
tion concerning what has been said about 
Satan in the Judeo-Christian tradition, he will 
find here much that is valuable within brief 
compass. But if he comes seeking to discover the 
possible place of the idea of Satan in a Christian 
approach to the problem of evil, he will be dis- 
appointed. 

GEORGE GORDH 
University of Chicago 


A Research for the Consequences of the Vienna 
Circle Philosophy for Ethics: Academisch 
Proefschrift. By WittEM FREDERIK ZUUR- 
DEEG. Utrecht: Kemink en Zoon N.V., 1946. 
244 pages. 

The author of this dissertation is, he teils us 
(p. 138), a minister of the Remonstrant Broth- 
erhood, which was founded in 1619 and is one of 
the smaller Protestant denominations of the 
Netherlands. It was with members of this group 
that the philosopher Spinoza is supposed to 
have made his home at the time of his excom- 
munication in 1656. Dr. Zuurdeeg states frankly 
that his criticism of the neo-positivist philos- 
ophy of the Vienna Circle is made from the 
standpoint of the “Radical Protestantism” 
which the Remonstrant sect represents. This is 
a branch of Protestantism which holds that 
“absolute security is only to be found in God” 
(p. 163)—not in a church, the Bible, dogma, 
metaphysics, absolute norms, truths or values 
(p. 162). We therefore find that Dr. Zuurdeeg’s 
objections to the Vienna Circle philosophy are 
directed not so much to its explicit doctrines, 
which lie in the domain of logic and epistemol- 
ogy, as to the implicit attitudes toward life on 
which it is built. His sharpest attack is against 
what he calls “its positivist view on life.” 

Holding that we cannot be neutral toward 
God but must be either for or against him 
(p. 141), Dr. Zuurdeeg interprets the Vienna 
Circle’s avoidance of metaphysical and religious 
statements as an emphatic denial of the objects 
of religious and metaphysical belief. With the 
obvious exception of God, Dr. Zuurdeeg is 
largely in sympathy with this denial. He, too, 
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denies eternal truths, absolute norms, etc. He 
therefore does not object to the critical methods 
of the Vienna Circle. He complains that their 
criticism does not extend far enough, for it stops 
short of man and his science. He feels that there 
should be no compromise with reference to 
criticism: “Either all criticism is detestable, or 
all criticism is accepted” (p. 163). The former 
alternative he identifies with Roman Catholi- 
cism, the latter with Radical Protestantism. 
But it seems to the reviewer that Dr. Zuurdeeg’s 
own position compromises on this matter since 
his criticism stops short of the belief in God. 
This belief and it alone, he apparently assumes, 
must be accepted without criticism. Because the 
Vienna Circle put their faith in science, he cries 
(p. 186), “Science has become the God of Neo- 
positivism.” 

Dr. Zuurdeeg apparently fails to recognize 
the element of uncertainty which the logical 
empiricism of the Vienna Circle thinkers attri- 
butes to scientific knowledge. Carnap, for one, 
has emphasized that no empirical proposition 
can ever be more than probably true. And one 
questions the fairness of the prevalent charge 
that when a neo-positivist calls a statement 
meaningless, he means that it is false. They ex- 
plicitly hold that a meaningless statement can 
no more be false than it can be true, and a meta- 
physical utterance is just as meaningless in the 
negative as in the affirmative form. The exist- 
ence of God, for instance, can no more signifi- 
cantly be denied than it can be affirmed. Both 
the affirmation and the denial are meaningless 
unless the speaker can show, in the words of 
Hocking’s title, ‘the meaning of God in human 
experience.” 

An adequate reply to the charge that state- 
ments concerning God are meaningless would 
consist in exhibiting their meanings by showing 
what experience would be relevant to their veri- 
fication or refutation. If a man cannot recognize 
evidence of the truth or falsity of his statement 
when he finds it, it may well be asked whether 
he means anything by what he says. Dr. Zuur- 
deeg does not altogether avoid this challenge. 
He finds the criteria of truth and meaning of 
religious and metaphysical beliefs to lie in their 
“fruits” in human living. A belief is true if a 
man can live by it. One wishes he had developed 
this view further. 

What emerges in this dissertation is, then, a 
conflict of attitudes toward life. Regardless of 
the explicit statements of the Vienna Circle 
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philosophers, Dr. Zuurdeeg is evidently correct 
in his contention that their philosophy repre- 
sents a distinct life-attitude, and that a philos- 
ophy that is free from all value-commitments is 
neither possible nor desirable. No doubt the 
neo-Positivist critique of language finds its in- 
spiration in a certain kind of life-view, and it is 
against this that the author of this dissertation, 
speaking as a Remonstrant Brother, takes his 
stand. 

This treatment of the philosophy of the 
Vienna Circle is confined to the writings of three 
of its members: Moritz Schlick, Richard von 
Mises, and Otto Neurath. Pages 28-135 are de- 
voted to a careful analysis of these writings, 
many of which are not otherwise available in 
English. The work is marred by numerous 
typographical errors and by the author’s oc- 
casional difficulty with English idiom and syn- 
tax. A somewhat choppy style makes for diffi- 
cult reading, but this is largely offset by state- 
ments preceding each section of the thesis to be 
developed. 

S.S. S. BROWNE 
University of Cincinnati 


On the Nature of Value: The Philosophy of Sam- 
uel Alexander. By MILTON R. Konvitz. New 
York: King’s Crown Press, 1946. 119 pages. 


Dr. Konvitz offers a running commentary on 
problems of value as these are suggested and 
treated in the philosophy of Samuel Alexander. 
Though the author seems more concerned to set 
forth his own theory of value than to deal with 
Alexander’s ideas, he shifts back and forth from 
exposition to criticism of the latter’s philosophy, 
and in the end does not make very clear just 
where his own convictions lie. The style is 
sprightly and terse, though occasionally some- 
what awkward. 

Konvitz’ criticism of Alexander is that he 
makes the concept of coherence the foundation 
of his theory of value but that this concept does 
not adequately solve the problems of value 
judgment. It appears to the reviewer that 
Alexander’s thought stands up better than that 
of Konvitz on this point and for one good rea- 
son. Konvitz forgets that Alexander’s treatment 
of knowledge and value is all set in the context 
of a metaphysical perspective. The universe is 
process, a dynamic, growing unity of evolving 
life. When the special problems of value and 


truth are taken out of this context, it is easy to 
convict Alexander of inconsistencies and ab- 
stractness. The most important instance is 
Konvitz’ treatment of Alexander’s theory of 
moral value as constituted by the coherence of 
the desires and activities of members of a society. 
Konvitz argues that, since Hitler’s state was 
aiming at coherence, we cannot agree that co- 
herence is the essence of value. To which Alex- 
ander need only reply, ‘‘Put the coherence the- 
ory, not within the framework of an individual 
state but within the whole universe as an inter- 
dependent whole, and some, perhaps, not all of 
the difficulties disappear.” The test of the good 
of any state is both internal coherence and co- 
herence in the whole of things. 

The conclusionsabout value which K onvitzof- 
fers leave him in a worse position than Alexander. 
For Konvitz, moral value must inhere in the re- 
lation of members of a social group. But if we 
ask what makes the group good he turns skep- 
tic: “But what is the good society? This ques- 
tion marks the last infirmity of an inquiring 
mind. The Good is indefinable, perhaps un- 
knowable .... this is as far as we can go in the 
analysis of the moral problem.” This is certainly 
far enough because the moral problem disap- 
pears. How can the reviewer judge the value of 
books on value, if the question of what is really 
valuable is finally unanswerable? 

Konvitz offers some stimulating suggestions 
on particular aspects of value theory. He has an 
interesting theory of aesthetic meaning, in 
which the aesthetic production, the painting or 
the symphony, becomes that which is meant in 
the aesthetic experience. He offers also a clear 
and suggestive analysis of meaning. In the main 
he surely succeeds in whetting the reader’s ap- 
petite for a more complete treatment of Alex- 
ander’s philosophy as a whole. 


DANIEL D,. WILLIAMS 
University of Chicago 


A Functional Approach to Religious Education. 
By ERNEST J. CHAVE. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1947. viiit168 pages. 
$2.50. 


That the core of religion is to be looked for in 
activities, particularly in processes of valuation 
and revaluation that direct conduct, is a widely 
accepted point of view. It has played a part in 
the religious-education movement. But few 
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other leaders of this movement—if, indeed, any 
of them—have made as consistent educational 
application of the idea of “function” as does the 
author of this book. To a considerable extent it 
is an outgrowth of field surveys and experiments 
in teaching that he has personally devised and 
supervised. These surveys yield a comprehen- 
sive view of areas of conduct in which valua- 
tional alternatives of universal human signifi- 
cance present themselves. The experiments in 
teaching yield a curriculum that is derived pri- 
marily from wrestling with these alternatives. 
Religious education, thus conceived, offers to 
pupils no ready-made religion but rather fosters 
their growth in what they already are by virtue 
of their participation in the common life. 

Inasmuch as this kind of survey classifies ex- 
periences and refers to them in general terms, 
readers of the book might easily miss the main 
point. When Chave enumerates such categories 
as social sensitivity, quest for truth, integration 
of the self, and the like, as providing the basis 
for a curriculum, he does not mean that they are 
material to be learned but that they are guides 
for the teacher’s use in recognizing possible cur- 
riculum material in the common life. In strict- 
ness, the material of the curriculum now be- 
comes pupil-experience in which, with the teach- 
er’s help, valuational alternatives of importance 
can be perceived, felt, and wrestled with by the 
pupil himself. Chave constantly refers to these 
phases of pupil experience as “spiritual.” He 
would shed upon them the light of Scripture, of 
history, and of science; and he has no manner of 
doubt that growth in these experiences is 
growth toward the best that the Jewish-Chris- 
tian tradition recommends. 

As far as printed space is concerned, the book 
is mainly an exposition of this conception of 
content and method. The discussion is wide 
ranging and somewhat overorganized and repe- 
titious, but it is important. No other work. so 
thoroughly lists and analyzes the usable cur- 
riculum material, mostly neglected, that lies all 
about our churches and their pupils. Chapter 
viii—a luminous summary of this part of the 
book—deserves to be separately printed as a 
tract for the times and widely circulated among 
teachers of religion. It would open vistas; it 
would raise questions that ought to be raised, 
whether Chave’s answers to them are valid or 
not; it would freshen instruction even by teach- 
ers who reject his point of view. 

If, however, the main significance of the 
book is to be found in the author’s sense of ur- 


gency, its outstanding quality is bold handling 
of a not-yet-popular view with respect to the 
religion of children and youth. The book is a 
proclamation; it intentionally challenges with 
strong words. Though it does not offer exposi- 
tions of theology or of philosophy, it does 
abruptly acknowledge its presuppositions. They 
are conclusions of a naturalistic philosophy of 
religion that obviously is related, though in un- 
stated ways, to that of Ames and to that of 
Wieman, Chave’s colleagues at the University 
of Chicago. This kind of naturalism is not what 
used to be understood by this term, for it is at 
the opposite pole from mechanistic determin- 
ism. It includes within nature, as the old natu- 
ralism could not, all actual and prospective 
values, together with the whole process of valu- 
ation and revaluation, wherein religion certainly 
attains to its greatest creative power. 

The notion that even children can partici- 
pate in the creation of a progressive moral order 
is revolutionary. But Chave—wisely, I think— 
makes no attempt to cushion the impact of this 
idea upon our ordinary, everyday teachers of 
religion. Note, for instance, how he would deal 
with the idea of God in the presence of children. 
He realizes that, even now, a condition that 
Angus MacLean exposed two decades ago per- 
sists: children are still being led by adults to 
entertain notions of the divine being that con- 
tain ‘“‘a fantastic lot of imagery.” “To further 
an uncritical belief in deity is no more religious 
than to cause children to believe in fairies, de- 
mons, or brownies”’ (p. 112). Like Mrs. Fahs, 
he disagrees sharply with those who encourage 
children to think of God as “‘a kindly man to 
whom they can chatter’ (p. 10). In contrast to 
all this, he would have the young progressively 
recognize, and consciously co-operate with, the 
moral creativity that is in human history and 
also in the present human world; and he would 
expect this to ripen into self-commitment to a 
definite life-philosophy in which the meaning of 
“God” will be richer, more concrete, and more 
stimulating than anything that religious con- 
ventionality has to offer. 

GrorcE A. CoE 
Claremont, California 


The Human Frontier. By RoGER J. WILLIAMS, 
New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1946. 
ix+314 pages. $3.00. 

In this book a distinguished biochemist at- 
tempts to answer the question, “What, in es- 
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sence, are the problems of social science?” The 
answer he finds in the study of actual men as 
contrasted with ‘‘man-in-the-abstract.’’? Our 
efforts in this direction, he holds, have fallen 
short in that they have been made by scientists 
with narrow, special interests and training who 
have been unable to see the individual in his 
eniirety. He seeks therefore to lay the founda- 
tions for a new science of human beings to which 
he gives the name of “‘humanics.”’ 

Assuming that all psychological phenomena 
have physiological bases, he begins with a con- 
sideration of the peculiarities of human metabo- 
lism, of sight, of hearing, of endocrine function- 
ing and attempts on this basis to explain the dis- 
tinctive features of an individual’s psychologi- 
cal makeup. On the basis of the individual dif- 
ferences thus discovered he goes on to consider 
the problems of social relations, religion, educa- 
tion, mental hygiene, criminology, marriage, 
medicine, heredity, leadership, and internation- 
al relations. Throughout he seems to proceed on 
the assumption that social science is wholly de- 
pendent upon the study of the individual, and 
his constant emphasis is upon individual differ- 
ences. Intelligence quotients he regards as mis- 
leading in that they merely give an average 
rating and fail to stress the traits in which the 
individual excels. In the recognition of these 
special traits he finds the basis of mental hy- 
giene. Any ordinary man can thus meet the 
president of the United States or a justice of the 
Supreme Court, secure in the assurance that in 
some desirable trait, such as rote memory, 
sense of pitch, word familiarity, orderliness, and 
the like, he probably excels them both. Knowl- 
edge of ourselves also contributes to mental 
health in that it enables us to avoid the jealousy 
which results from aspiring to that which is be- 
yond our reach. 

In like manner he believes that crime, in the 
case of the great majority of criminals, can be 
explained by the fact that society has never 
helped them to find a place where they with 
their distinctive traits can serve with self- 
respect. 

His brief discussion of religion revolves 
around the denominational differences in which 
he sees the reflection of the individual differ- 
ences in which he is chiefly interested. He recog- 
nizes that an individual needs to lose himself in 
something bigger than himself, but he regards 
it as most unfortunate that children should be 
expected to identify themselves with the denom- 
inations of their parents instead of selecting the 


type of religious observance best suited to their 
peculiar makeup. 

With Dr. Williams’ emphasis upon the im- 
portance of studying the total person in his so- 
cial setting and upon the need of collaboration 
on the part of natural and social scientists, this 
reviewer is in full agreement. What he questions 
is the possibility of understanding human beings 
either individually or collectively merely by 
studying their physiological and psychological 
traits. The explanations thus arrived at are 
reductive and atomistic. No account is taken of 
the great driving forces of human life, the de- 
sires and values which offer the best key to any 
true understanding of human behavior. Neither 
is any account taken of the possibility that, in 
accordance with the principles of emergent 
evolution, social behavior represents a new 
level of adjustment which cannot be explained 
just in terms of individual behavior. 

It is gratifying to see a biochemist venturing 
outside the departmental ramparts to tackle a 
problem so big and inclusive. He offers a num- 
ber of valuable suggestions which other workers 
may be able to use. In the main, however, this 
book can hardly be called a contribution to so- 
cial science. It is rather a physiologically based 
psychology of traits applied to problems far be- 
yond its legitimate scope. 

Anton T. BolsEn 


Elgin State Hospital 


The Biology of Schizophrenia. By Roy G. Hos- 
KINS. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 
1946. 191 pages. $2.75. 

These Salmon Lectures for 1945 are note- 
worthy for the breadth of perspective which is 
brought to bear upon the intensive study of an 
extremely challenging and baffling problem, a 
problem which ought to be of great interest to 
the student of religion. They attempt to deal 
with schizophrenia from the standpoint of a 
philosophically-minded biologist. 

For this task the author is well equipped. He 
is a physiologist who has won world-wide recog- 
nition through his work in the field of endo- 
crinology. He is president of the Association for 
Psychosomatic Medicine. For many years he 
was editor-in-chief of the Journal of Endocrinol- 
ogy and for the last twenty years has been di- 
rector of the Foundation for Neuro-endocrine 
Research at the Harvard Medical School. He 
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has also had charge of a research project at the 
Worcester State Hospital in which several hun- 
dred man-years have now been invested. This 
book brings together the results of that study. 

Dr. Hoskins sees his problem as that of a 
breakdown of biological adaptation, a failure 
somewhere along the line in the course of inte- 
grative development. For this reason he under- 
takes a consideration of “integrative evolution” 
from its beginning in electronic energy, proceed- 
ing through its successive emergences at the 
atomic, molecular, protoplasmic, and vitalistic 
levels. He gives particular attention to the sig- 
nificance of “empathy” in human beings, by 
which he means the emergent device for reori- 
enting the ego impulses and mobilizing the in- 
dividual assets in the interest of group survival. 
In this survey he stresses the point that the 
properties of a new emergence are not predict- 
able from the properties of the pre-emergents. 
On the basis of this survey he proceeds to examine 
the adaptations of schizophrenic patients at the 
various levels of emergence. 

It is to be noted that the patients included in 
this study were nearly all schizophrenics of the 
“process type.”’ He is thus concerned with the 
chronic forms which represent the end results of 
malignant character tendencies rather than with 
the desperate attempts at reorganization which 
are chiefly of interest to the student of religion. 
For this reason it is all the more important to 
recognize that the extensive and painstaking 
studies which he has conducted have failed to 
reveal any clear-cut, specific physiological basis 
for this baffling disorder. The results have been 
negative or equivocal. Full-fledged endocrin- 
opathies, he concludes, are seldom encountered 
among schizophrenic patients, nor are the vic- 
tims of glandular disorders particularly prone 
to schizophrenia. He does find that schizophren- 
ic patients are commonly characterized by de- 
fects in adaptive efficiency leading to inade- 
quate and uneconomical organic responses to 
changing stimuli. He holds that in the attempt 
to explain schizophrenia we are on safer and 
more profitable ground when we come to the 
level of social awareness, or “empathy.” The 
schizophrenic is above all else a social failure. 
Among schizophrenic patients who have left the 
hospital in a state of remission the most striking 
change is the improvement in their empathic 
capacity. It follows therefore that more atten- 
tion should be given to techniques for the pro- 
motion of empathy, for the enhancement of the 
patient’s self-esteem, and for the sophisticated 


use of the patient’s religious conditioning. Psy- 
chotherapy as usually carried out is lacking in 
the “uplift” element which is successfully em- 
ployed by religious technologists and by the 
group which is known as “Alcoholics Anony- 
mous.” 

In general this book is a well-written sum- 
mary of an extensive and important research 
project in the field of personality disorder. Its 
conclusions are of great interest to the student 
of religion. 


ANTON T, BOISEN 
Elgin State Hospital 


The Church and Organized Movements. Edited by 
RANDOLPH CRUMP MILLER. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1946. 255 pages. $1.50. 


This book is the second volume of the “Inter- 
seminary Series.” Its writers were given a diffi- 
cult task. Organized movements are many. 
Some of them are very hard to understand and 
to appraise. Their relations with the church are 
ambiguous, debatable, and almost opaque to 
objective treatment. As the writers have re- 
alized, there is hardly an organized movement 
which is simply an ally or a foe of the church. 
Hence, it is also difficult to say what attitude the 
church should take toward a given movement. 
The editor and the writers were very wise in 
assuming that any movement under considera- 
tion might be in resistance to and also a resource 
for the church. 

On the whole, the book contains a judicious 
selection of the organized movements in our 
society. The inclusion of welfare work, frater- 
nalism, and the cults is very commendable. In 
our preoccupation with economic, political, and 
international movements, we are likely to over- . 
look others, like social work and Christian 
Science, which are extremely illuminating with 
regard to both the church and the world. We 
wish to commend especially Dwight C. Smith’s 
chapter on fraternalism and that of Pierson 
Parker on the cults. Buell G. Gallagher’s chap- 
ter on welfare work is rather too ambitious; 
otherwise it is informative. The chapter on or- 
ganized education by Frederick West and the 
one on the non-Christian religions by Hugh 
Vernon White are very good interpretations, but 
unfortunately they contain little information on 
their subjects as organized movements. They do 
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not go well with the rest of the volume. How- 
ever, they are very much worth reading. 

The section of the book we found disappoint- 
ing was the one that dealt with the labor move- 
ment, socialism, communism, etc. Elton True- 
blood’s “The New Comparative Religion” has 
little to recommend it except the title. He deals 
with labor, Marxism, scientism, humanism, and 
nationalism within the space of eight and one- 
half pages! His omission of capitalism from the 
list is a little strange. Maybe he thinks that 
capitalism is unorganized or that it is not a 
movement. However, it is likely that for the 
church in America capitalism is something of a 
problem. Compared with capitalism, scientism 
and humanism seem to us to be fairly harmless. 
George Hedley’s chapter on secular radicalism, 
entitled ‘‘The Anti-opium League,” includes too 
much and says next to nothing. Perhaps this 
reviewer is a little overimpressed with capital- 
ism, socialism, communism, democracy, nation- 
alism, etc. Maybe all the fuss people are making 
about these “‘isms”’ is overdone; but so is Hed- 
ley’s sketchy, dull, unilluminating, pointless 
treatment of them. Certainly a seminary stu- 
dent who received his knowledge of the political 
movements in our country from Mr. Hedley 
would be both confused and ignorant. Howard 
Thurman’s chapter on fascism points to a genu- 
ine peril in our country. 

This book contains a great deal of useful in- 
formation on the organized movements in 
America. No one can read it without learning a 
great deal from it. But its total effect on the 
mind is both confusing and misleading. 


JOSEPH HAROUTUNIAN 


McCormick Theological Seminary 


Das Leben des Herrn in der Gemeinde und Ihren 
Diensten: Eine Untersuchung der neutesta- 
mentlichen Gemeindeordnung. By Epuarp 
SCHWEITZER. (“Abhandlungen zur The- 
ologie des Alten und Neuen Testaments,” 
No. 8.) Ziirich: Zwingli-Verlag, 1946. 139 
pages. Swiss fr., 8.50. 

This work is a study of the New Testament 
in what concerns the form of the visible church 
and its offices and ministries, Its conclusions 
lead to a criticism, on the one hand, of the 
Roman Catholic church, but also of modern 
Protestant views represented diversely by Har- 
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nack and Sohm (Kirchenrecht) with their secu- 
lar-individualist assumptions. The discussion is 
carried on with full awareness of the defects in 
Protestantism exposed by the war, as well as the 
new light shed by the heroic resistance of many 
Protestant groups to the temptations of neo- 
paganism. It is insisted that any valid order or 
law for the constitution of the church and its 
ministry must derive from within the faith and 
not from cultural norms, whether hierarchical or 
democratic. The church rightly has its distinc- 
tive offices and its proper precedences of office, 
but these are not conceived in terms of worldly 
authority or law or honor. Final sanctions and 
tests are referred back to the New Testament 
view of the Lordship of Christ and the gifts of 
the Holy Spirit. 

On the one hand, the church as made up of 
men needing justification must always remain 
humble before the leading of its Lord; its offices 
and order can therefore never assume any 
definitive and extrinsic authority or a legal char- 
acter which identifies office with grace. On the 
other hand, the church as representing the liv- 
ing Lord who realizes his righteousness and new 
creation within it and within all its spiritual 
gifts and ministries does have its own visible 
form, which is not that of a secular grouping, 
one in which all functions are equal and neces- 
sary to the body and which cannot yield its dis- 
tinctive sphere to temporal authorities. 

The following passage bears on current issues 
and will suggest the criteria of the writer: 


Episcopal and synodical systems can come to 
terms if in an episcopally constituted communion 


only he is called to a leading place in whom the 
whole fellowship recognizes God’s gift, and if, 


further, he leads in terms not of a legal authority 
but of an authority resting on the testimony of 
God in his person and work, and knows that God 
has freedom to speak through others also; and if, 
on the other hand, a synodically constituted com- 


munion remains ever conscious that a majority 
must not impose its view but that the whole fellow- 


ship must wait upon the guidance of the Lord. 
It is fundamental to the argument that the 


New Testament lacks entirely the concepts and 
even the Greek word (/eiturgia) for priesthood as 
applied to any except Christ himself. The char- 
acteristic term for the services and functions of 
the faithful is diakonia, or “service,” and this 
is always related to charisma or “grace-giit.’ 
Special attention is given to the peculiar picture 
of ordination and authority which we get in the 
Pastoral Epistles, and it is shown how ambigui- 
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ties here are related to the misunderstandings 
which appear more clearly in I Clement and 
Ignatius and which led to a false view of the 
ministry. Harnack’s distinction between a 
charismatic and an administrative ministry is 
shown to be false for the New Testament. In the 
Roman Catholic practice, “Christ disappeared 
into the Church” and his continuing lordship 
among the laity was disallowed. 

The book furnishes an excellent corrective to 
the modern tendency to say either that the 
Scripture gives us the pattern for the forms of 
the ministry or that we find mo relevant authori- 
ty in it for these. The view of “justification” 
presented is not convincing, but the values as- 
signed to the term can be found abundantly in 
other aspects of the New Testament. There are 
evidences of conservatism in the critical positions 
reflected—i.e., as regards the dating of the 
Pastorals—but the book is refreshingly free 
from any arbitrary critical or theological view- 
point and will aid any who are today concerned 
with these pressing questions of Protestant 
polity. 

Amos N. WILDER 
University of Chicago 


Plutarch und das Neue Testament: Ein Beitrag 
zum Corpus Hellenisticum Novi Testamenti. 
By Hetce Armautst. Uppsala: Appelbergs 
Boktryckeri, 1946. 164 pages. 

Plutarch of Chaeronea, philosopher, moralist, 
religionist, and cosmopolite, was a contempo- 
rary of most of the authors of the books of the 
New Testament. Since these books are to a con- 
siderable degree the product of the Hellenistic 
environment in which Plutarch lived, worked, 
and wrote, an examination of his voluminous 
writings in connnection with the language, style, 
and thought is quite in order. With this justifica- 
tion, Almquist has searched the works of Plu- 
tarch for parallels to the New Testament and, 
as a result of his research, has presented and 
briefly commented upon 3209 of them. 

Almquist is cautious in citing these examples, 
for he realizes that, first of all, Plutarch moved 
in cultural and intellectual circles that differed 
in many respects from those of the early Chris- 
tians. Further, he notes that, although the 
books of the New Testament are not, for the 
most part, in vulgar Volkssprache, nevertheless 
they are not so literary and stylistic as the writ- 
ings of Plutarch. Moreover, he recognizes that 


none of the parallels indicates direct dependence 
either way; but he believes that his study helps 
to illustrate the Hellenistic character of much 
of the New Testament. 

A few selected examples of his findings might 
be cited. For one, he has discovered the use of a 
final gar (Mor. t100D), showing once more that 
the ending of Mark is permissible, if not good, 
Greek. The preface to Luke (1:1-4) may be 
compared with that to De audiendo (Mor. 37C), 
though, to be sure, closer parallels may be found 
in other writers. Paul’s phrase, “quench not the 
spirit” (I Thess. 5:19), may be placed alongside 
Plutarch’s very similar expression in Mor. 
402B. Again, Paul’s terminology, “the lust of the 
flesh,” in Gal. 5:16 is almost identical with 
Plutarch’s in Mor. 1096C. Paul’s statement 
concerning the subordination of wives to their 
husbands (Col. 3:18) may be compared with 
Plutarch’s advice: “So it is with women also; if 
they subordinate themselves to their husbands, 
they are commended” (Mor. 142E). Further, 
when Paul commands that women are to keep 
silence in the church and if they want to know 
anything to ask their own husbands at home, we 
find Plutarch saying that women should stay at 
home and be silent, “for a woman ought to do 
her talking either to her husband or through her 
husband” (Mor. 142D). 

Certain proverbial statements in the New 
Testament have, as might be expected, parallels 
in Plutarch. ‘‘A prophet is not without honor, 
save in his own country and among his own kin, 
and in his own house” (Mark 6:4), is similar to 
an observation by Plutarch in Mor. 604D. When 
Plutarch says, “But as it is, we do not expect the 
vine to bear figs nor the olive grapes” (Mor. 
472F), we immediately recall Matt. 7:16. He 
also tells us that when Pausanias was in exile he 
praised the Spartans. Whereupon someone 
asked him why he had not stayed in Sparta. To 
this he replied, “Because physicians, too, are 
wont to spend their time, not among the healthy 
but where the sick are” (Mor. 230F), which is 
very close to the familiar teaching in Matt. 
9:12. His statement, “It is a fact that wars and 
strifes and battles are brought about by nothing 
else except the body and its desires” (Mor. 108A) 
—a common saying among the Greek moralists 
—reminds the reader of James 4:1. 

The supernatural proclamation of the birth 
of Jesus in Luke 2:10f. may be compared and 
contrasted with that announcing the birth of 
Osiris: “and at that hour a voice issued forth 
saying, ‘The Lord of all advances to the light’ ’’ 
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(Mor. 355D). The words attributed to Isis, “I 
am [ego eimi|] all that has been, and is, and shall 
be” (Mor. 354C), bring to mind Rev. 1:8: ‘ “I 
am [ego eimi] the Alpha and the Omega,’ saith 
the Lord God, ‘which is and which was and 
which is to come.’” Weare told in John 19 :17, 
contrary to the Synoptic accounts, that Jesus 
carried his own cross. This practice is mentioned 
by Plutarch in Mor. 554A: ‘Each of the crimi- 
nals bears his own cross.” Plutarch relates that 
“the Egyptians think that little children possess 
the power of prophecy, and they try to divine 
the future from the portents which they find in 
children’s words, especially when children are 
playing about in holy places and crying out 
whatever chances to come into their minds” 
(Mor. 356E). This belief may throw light on the 
reported incident in Matt. 21:15: “But when 
the chief priests and the scribes saw the wonder- 
ful things that he did, and the children that were 
crying in the temple and saying, ‘Hosanna to 
the son of David,’ they were moved with in- 
dignation.’”’ However, in this instance Almquist 
should not overlook the possible influence of 
Ps. 8:2. The torments in Hades of the rich man 
as depicted in Luke 16: 23 ff. have their counter- 
part in Plutarch: “The abysmal gates of the 
nether world swing open, rivers of fire and off- 
shoots of the Styx are mingled together, dark- 
ness is crowded with spectres of many fantastic 
shapes which beset their victim with grim vis- 
ages and piteous voices, and, besides these, 
judges and torturers and yawning gulfs and 
deep recesses teeming with unnumbered foes” 
(Mor. 167A). Both, probably, have an ultimate 
origin in Orphism. 

These examples from the many that could be 
quoted are perhaps sufficient to validate Alm- 
quist’s belief that a study of the writings of 
Plutarch with reference to various aspects of the 
New Testament has definite possibilities. How- 
ever, it should always be kept in mind, as he 
himself warns, that such comparative studies 
have certain limitations which should not be 
overlooked. 

Since he has suggested that others who study 
Plutarch might be able to supplement his find- 
ings, two or three additional examples might be 
noted. In the Gospel of John, Jesus Christ is 
represented as being the divine Logos, the crea- 
tor of the world. According to Plutarch, Osiris 
is also the Logos, who directs the universe: “So 
in the soul [of the universe] Osiris, the Ruler 
and Lord of all that is good, is also Intelligence 
[Nous] and Reason [Logos]” (Mor. 371A). The 


use of the title ‘““Lord”’ (K yrios) for Osiris is also 
of significance in the light of New Testament 
usage. 

When we read in Col. 3:11 (cf. Gal. 3:28), 
“where there cannot be Greek and Jew, circum- 
cision and uncircumcision, barbarian, Scythian, 
bondman, freeman: but Christ is all in all,” it is 
only fair to note Plutarch’s universalism: “Nor 
do we think of the gods as different gods among 
different peoples, nor as barbarian gods and 
Greek gods, nor as southern and northern gods; 
but just as the sun and moon and the heavens 
and earth and the sea are common to all but are 
called different names by different peoples, so 
for that one Rationality which keeps all things 
in order and the one Providence which watches 
over them and the ancillary powers that are set 
over all, there have arisen among different 
peoples, in accordance with their customs, dif- 
ferent honors and appellations” (Mor. 378A). 
However, Almquist has called attention to the 
similarity between Rom. 1:14 and Mor. 360B. 

Further, while he has cited three parallels to 
the highly christological passage in Phil. 2:6 ff., 
he has neglected the one which is probably the 
closest in meaning, if not in actual verbiage. 
After relating Osiris’ sufferings, death, and re- 
appearance from the realm of the dead, together 
with the sorrows and trials of Isis in behalf of 
suffering humanity, Plutarch states: ‘She [Isis] 
herself and Osiris, translated for their virtues 
from demigods into gods . . . . not incongruous- 
ly enjoy double honors, both those of gods and 
those of demigods, but are greatest in the re- 
gions above the earth and beneath the earth” 
(Mor. 361). 

Martin RIst 
Lliff School of Theology 
Denver, Colorado 


Jésus Transfiguré. By HARALD RIESENFELD. 
Copenhagen: Ejnar Munksgaard, 1947. 
ix+370 pages. 12 crowns. 


This book deals with inherited motifs found 
in the Synoptic accounts of the Transfiguration 
of Jesus. The writer has no interest in determin- 
ing the degree to which the narrative is histori- 
cal; he declares that he is concerned with the 
meaning of the story rather than with the ques- 
tion of fact (p. 4), and he declines the task of 
seeking “the original form of the present ac- 
count” (p. 258). In keeping with this attitude, 
the book has 240 pages on the background of the 
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Transfiguration and only 65 on the New Testa- 
ment passages. 

Riesenfeld’s thesis is that the Transfigura- 
tion story is connected with the Feast of Taber- 
nacles and with ideas long associated with that 
festival (pp. 4 f.). The basis of the entire argu- 
ment is the theory of Mowinckel and others that 
far back in the life of Israel there was an annual 
ceremony in which Yahweh (and later, the king 
also) was enthroned. This ceremony lived on in 
altered form in the autumn feasts of the Jewish 
calendar. It developed a strongly eschatological 
note and so was marked by the expectation of the 
Messiah’s coming. He was thought of as king, 
priest, and prophet and was explicitly represent- 
ed from very early times as a suffering Messiah. 
Riesenfeld studies the history of a number of 
ideas connected with this eschatological out- 
look. Among these ideas are those of glory, the 
sacred robe, the divine cloud, the tabernacle and 
its use in enthronement ceremony and sacred 
marriage, the final rest, the mountain, and the 
enthronement of the Messiah. Evidence of all 
these themes is then pointed out in the Trans- 
figuration accounts. 

The writer does not contend that the en- 
thronement ceremony was constantly in use or 
consciously in mind throughout the Old Testa- 
ment and intertestamental periods. He states 
that the themes studied underwent not only 
disintegration but also democratization or ap- 
plication to the people generally of what was 
originally the function or privilege of the king 
alone. But he holds that the motifs persisted and 
to some extent were reintegrated in later pres- 
entations, such as the Synoptic Transfiguration 
stories. 

The book is richly documented and has a 
twenty-five-page Bibliography. It offers a thor- 
ough study of the Old Testament and Jewish 
background of the Synoptic narratives. It effec- 
tively shows how this background gives a better 
explanation of many points than do the Hellen- 
istic data which many scholars have cited. In 
this connection the writer censures the readiness 
of form criticism to explain New Testament 
passages without adequate reference to the 
Jewish heritage of the Gospel writers. Note- 
worthy is the argument that the idea of a suffer- 
ing Messiah had been known for many cen- 
turies before the time of Christ; this view, if 
accepted, will require a re-writing of prevailing 
views on this subject. 

But how solid, after all, is the basic theory 
that every year Yahweh was enthroned by his 


people? How much real evidence is there that 
during the days of the Israelite kings the whole 
complex of ideas here discussed was connected 
with the expectation of the Messiah? The study 
of background and inherited motifs is of value, 
and the reader receives much help in these mat- 
ters, even if he does not accept the main thesis; 
but more direct dealing with the life of Jesus and 
of the Apostolic church is necessary to do full 
justice to the Transfiguration narratives of the 


Gospels. 


FrLoyvp V. FILsoNn 


McCormick Theological Seminary 


Die Zusammenarbeit der Renaissancepipste mit 
den Tiirken. By HANS PFEFFERMANN. Win- 
terthur: Mondial Verlag, 1946. xit+256 
pages. 

Ever since the Reformation, students of 
Roman Catholic history have suspected that 
there was considerably more co-operation be- 
tween the papacy of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries and the Ottoman Empire than either 
would have admitted. Such suspicions, however, 
have usually remained in the realm of conjec- 
ture or polemic. Though containing not a little 
of both conjecture and polemic, this study by a 
Swiss scholar, apparently a dissertation, does 
offer facts and insights useful for a clarification 
of that strange liaison. 

The story he tells traces the evolution of 
papal policy toward the Turk from the crusad- 
ing ideal of the high Middle Ages to the “‘mod- 
ern’’ political negotiations of the quattrocento. 
Forced by its financial situation to make drastic 
cuts in its program and yet driven by its loss of 
prestige to find new means of gaining respect, 
the Renaissance papacy found itself in the am- 
bivalent situation of having to preach a crusade 
against the Turk in order to keep up appear- 
ances and yet desiring anything but a crusade. 

In the papal attitude toward the Turkish 
question, Pfeffermann sees an accommodation 
to the new nationalism of the Renaissance. 
Much of the book is devoted to a careful ac- 
count of how the popes used the Turk as a lever 
against one or another of the European states 
—states ruled by Christian, or, in the case of 
France, by “most Christian,” monarchs. Pope 
Innocent VIII’s deal with Sultan Bayazid to 
keep the sultan’s brother Djem prisoner (Cam- 
bridge Medieval History, VIII, 200) receives de- 
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tailed exposition ; nor does Pfeffermann overlook 
Alexander VI’s warning to the same sultan that 
a crusade was in the offing, ‘‘politically a real 
innovation” (p. 105). Pius II’s well-known ap- 
peal to Mohammed II to imitate Constantine 
and accept the Christian faith is interpreted as 
a political gesture, not to be isolated historically 
but to be seen in terms of the new papal politics 
of the fifteenth century. 

Pfeffermann has done his job carefully and 
thoroughly. He seems to have missed very few 
references to the Turk in the papal literature 
and in other contemporary Western sources. 
This material he weaves into an account, which, 
though a trifle ponderous, does move along. 


At times, however, the narrative sounds a 
little pat. This is due partly to the author’s glib- 
ness in referring to papal politics and partly to 
the obscurity with which historical familiarity 
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CassiopoRUS, SENATOR. An Introduction to Divine 
and Human Readings. Translated with Introduc- 
tion and Notes by LESLIE WEBBER JONES. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1946. xvii+ 
233 pages. $3.00. 

Under Theodoric, Cassiodorus held in turn the 
positions of quaestor, consul, governor, and master 
of offices. Under Amalasuentha he was praetorian 
prefect, retaining that office under Theodahad, who 
caused the murder of the queen and then succeeded 
her. He continued in favor after the election of Witi- 
gis. Following the latter’s imprisonment by Byzan- 
tine forces, Cassiodorus withdrew from public af- 
fairs, announcing that he would devote the rest of 
his days to religion. 

Sometime later Totila proved successful in over- 
throwing the Byzantine power. Cassiodorus was 
among those who fled to Constantinople to plead 
with the emperor to reconquer Italy. After his return 
he founded his famous monastic community. 

Such a Talleyrand-like life can be justified only 
if one were trying to save as much as possible of 
Roman culture during barbarous and troublous 
times. Cassiodorus did just that, rendering thereby 
incalculable service to letters, religion, and histori- 
ography. 

Jones has performed comparable service in trans- 
lating this syllabus of studies prepared by Cassio- 
dorus for his monks at Vivarium. Only a few points 
raise questions. A faulty impression may be con- 
veyed by the repetition of “deuterocanonical” (pp. 
86, n. 18; 87, n. 21; 98, n. 5; 100, n. 2; 101, n. 1), if 
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permits him to treat the complex events of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Despite his 
express desire to avoid allusions to modern par- 
allels, he also makes ample demonstration of his 
Protestant inclinations. His lack of familiarity 
with the languages apparently prevented him 
from consulting the most authoritative Czech 
studies of George Podiebrad, whom he discusses 
on pages 67-73, and particularly the highly rele- 
vant materials available in Russian and Serbian 
on the attitude of the Eastern Orthodox 
churches in Turkish territory toward Western 
Christendom. 

In spite of these handicaps and several an- 
noying typographical errors, Pfeffermann’s 
study is useful as a treatment of a significant 
aspect of Renaissance church history. 


JAROSLAV PELIKAN 
Valparaiso University 


BOOKS 


one gathers that the church of Rome does not con- 
sider these works as fully inspired as the “proto- 
canonical” ones. A double monastery (p. 22) usually 
implies an organization of both sexes under the same 
rule, instead of the Cassiodorian arrangement. The 
Holy Spirit should have been referred to as “He,” 
not “It” (p. 109). If archaic language is appropriate 
in prayer (pp. 139-40), it should be consistent. Cas- 
siodorus should have been protected from the Sabel- 
lian heresy (p. 188, 1. 20). St. John’s epistles “‘to the 
Parthians” require a more extended note (p. tor, 
n. 9). The Regula Benedicti, chapter i, might have 
suggested the mention of monastic stability (p. 125). 
Malachi is the Hebrew for “my messenger” (p. 101, 
n. 6). 

These, however, are minor details in a worthy 
volume which is to be highly commended for its 
minute scholarship.—J. ALLEN CABANISS. 


Cripps, Str STAFFORD. Towards Christian Democ- 
racy. New York: Philosophical Library, 1946. 
IOI pages. $2.00. 


The astonishing thing about this book is not 
simply that it comes from a layman but from one 
who has achieved the heights to which any layman 
would aspire, namely, the presidency of Great 
Britain’s board of trade. His evaluation of the func- 
tion of the church and the significance of the Chris- 
tain faith is more to be marveled at than had such 
revolutionary doctrine been uttered by one profes- 
sionally engaged in religious work. 
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Sir Stafford is a religious statesman without paro- 
chial limitations. Starting with the premise that the 
power of the spirit exceeds any material power, he 
rejoices in the phenomenon of the growth of social 
conscience in the churches. He recognizes, however, 
that the church stands to lose financial and organiza- 
tional stability if it seeks to apply boldly its inherit- 
ance of Christian principles to our present society. 
Nevertheless, its future lies in its capacity to realize 
anew its revolutionary purpose. 

Such indictments and observations are not new. 
And they might be passed over here with a nod of 
acceptance were it not for the fact that the author is 
not content to stop here. When he insists that reli 
gion should be the basis of everything that we do, 
he carries it directly to the sphere of economics and 
industry. The equality of all men before God and 
service to the community take priority over profits 
and constitute the sine qua non of economic life. Ac- 
cordingly, property ownership is a secondary consid- 
eration. It may be necessary to abolish “all types of 
private property that give one individual power over 
another and to place that property in the hands of a 
democratically controlled state.” 

To this the author subscribes with a proviso that 
the democracy controlling the state’s action be im- 
bued with the Christian spirit. Democracy is the 
most consistent and effective political vehicle of the 
Christian faith. Because the church has failed to 
achieve a just order through influence of the indi- 
vidual, it must now rely upon a force stronger than 
personal preferences. Sir Stafford feels that a col- 
lective control will be more susceptible to Christian 
considerations than are single persons. 

Despite the highly social nature of the emphasis 
made by the author, the problem is still funda- 
mentally an individual matter. In the guidance 
which Jesus provided, both men and nations can 
find what they need. It is not more theology that is 
needed but more devotion to Christ and to his stand- 
ards in our lives. This begins with a personal self- 
discipline, and, unless it leads to the recapturing of 
the dynamism of the Christian religion, akin to that 
which our forefathers expressed in their faith in 
democracy, we are doomed. 

Despite the seeming oversimplification of the re- 
lationship between religion and our social order, 
there is a profound wisdom in this little volume.— 
VicToR OBENHAUS. 


Faus, W. Artuur. The Genius of the Prophets. New 
York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1946. 190 
pages. $1.75. 

The reviving interest in the synthetic study of the 
Old Testament has brought with it, among other 
welcome features, a series of fine books on the lives 
and messages of the Hebrew prophets. It was espe- 
cially their message which had always maintained a 
high leve! of interest, due to the social implications 
of their preaching. 


Dr. Faus, pastor of Emmanuel Methodist Church 
in Clearfield, Pennsylvania, has given us a treatment 
of the prophets that should prove of special help to 
religious workers and ‘‘the average Bible student’’ 
who have neither time nor occasion to engage in a 
detailed study of these heroes of faith. For his pres- 
entation the author has skilfully used the large tech- 
nical literature dealing with the life and work of the 
prophets. 

The writer examines the psychological factors in 
the realistic outlook of the prophets as well as the 
psychological nature of their oracles of hope. He is 
apt at times to overemphasize so-called “ecstatic” 
experiences of the prophets. These may be expressed 
as clearly in religious terms more common to our 
traditional vocabulary, as Faus himself has ably 
shown in his chapter on “The Prophets as Con- 
fessors’’ and in his note of caution that the prophets 
were not “raving, irresponsible fanatics, or neu- 
rotics” (p. 22). 

Of special merit to the practical theologian are 
the last two chapters, “The Prophets as Preachers” 
and “The Prophets Speak to Our Day.’’ The book is 
rounded out by a chronological table, suggestions 
for further reading, and a complete index. This book 
will prove useful in the preacher’s library.—H. KARL 
Lapwic. 


Ferr&, Nets F. S. Faith and Reason. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1946. 251 pages. $2.50. 


This little book concerns the field of philosophy 
of religion. In it we have a discussion of the relation 
of reason and faith, the nature of religion, of science, 
of philosophy, teleology and mechanism, man’s free- 
dom, epistemology—supposedly the author’s funda- 
mental platform to be developed in subsequent 
books in terms of specific applications. The underly- 
ing philosophy is avowedly that of Whitehead, and 
the particular commitment is to some form of Chris- 
tian theology. He is teacher of theology at Andover 
Newton Seminary. 

He is anxious to avoid any tendency to split 
faith and reason apart and at the same time to give 
each its due. Methodology in all thinking, in reli- 
gion, in science, in philosophy, is of prime impor- 
tance to show the limitations of any field of dis- 
course and their several contributions to the totality 
of knowledge. His favorite emphasis throughout is 
the organic wholeness of knowledge and life, the re- 
curring expression being “whole response.” Religion 
is defined as our normally necessary whole response 
to what is considered to be most important and most 
real. After paying high respects to the virtues and 
accomplishments of the field (his word is “circle”’) of 
the sciences and scientific method, he lists some 
thirteen abuses. For example, the tentative spirit of 
scientific inquiry cannot without peril be taken over 
into the domain of life; the mechanistic presupposi- 
tions dogmatically deny the experience of freedom; 
its objective emphasis beclouds subjective experi- 
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ence; ultimate questions are important although the 
sciences stop short of them; moreover, a method- 
ology cannot be equated with a philosophic conclu- 
sion; and so on. 

Philosophy of religion is conceived to be a wrestl- 
ing with all the problems of whatever religion. The- 
ology is always “existential,’’ subjective, committed. 
Faith is defined as “the affirmation that some ideal 
is ultimately more real than our average actual 
world of experience and has the power to transform 
it.”” Reason, on the other hand, is grounded in the 
actual. 

One gets the impression of a terrific struggle going 
on in the mind of the author of this volume, an at- 
tempt to arrive at a synthesis of critical reason with 
an inherited faith. He confesses that he has had 
many conversations with students, and I suspect 
that the students have contributed much to this 
book, with its surprising deference to the claims of 
critical reason and the acknowledgment of the 
temper of our times.—VERGILIUS FERM. 


Fioyp, Arva C. White Man Yellow Man. New York 
and Nashville: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1946. 
197 pages. $1.75. 

Everything Floyd says about the “white man” in 
the “yellow man’s” world seems true—how the 
white man went to the Orient to build his empires and 
discharged “the white man’s burden.” The “yellow 
man’ did not like it at all and reacted against the 
white man. One Asiatic nation, Japan, reacted vio- 
lently. This is a history of the Orient, and Floyd’s 
book is a Christian critique of that history. 

This is a highly significant book, coming as it 
does at this crucial time in the relationship between 
“the two largest blocks of humanity.” It should be 
read and re-read by everyone who plays a part in 
that relationship. 

But I must say what I have said above with some 
reservations. The author’s interpretation of the 
“yellow man’s” view, I think, is too generous and 
sounds too much like the now familiar war cries of 
Japan. The author is as impartial in condemning 
Japanese imperialism as he is is condemning all im- 
perialism. But the fact still remains that Floyd has 
not quite presented a liberal oriental’s point of view. 
For instance, there is no hiding the fact that a prac- 
tice of intolerance between groups within the yellow 
block is a matter divorced from color but nonetheless 
shameful. Also Japanese aggression was more than a 
mere reaction against the white nations. 

I would also add that the greatest tension today 
is not so much between the white man and the yellow 
man as between the will of God and the will of man, 
between the freedom of the individual and the con- 
trol of him. In it, I see the color submerging, the 
atom emerging. Floyd’s book should contribute 
greatly to a further submerging of the color and a 
peaceful relationship between the white man and the 


yellow man, which may help control the deadly 
weapon as well. But that is a long way. In the mean- 
time, I wonder and fear what this book would do toa 
reactionary yellow man.—Toru MATsuMoTo. 


Fospick, Harry Emerson. On Being Fit To Live 
with. New York: Harper & Bros., 1946. 219 
pages. $2.00. 


Here are twenty-five sermons by the famous 
minister emeritus of Riverside Church in New York 
City. They are taken from those preached during the 
closing two-and-a-half years of his active ministry. 
During this time the nation and the world saw the 
end of World War II and moved into the hectic post- 
war period. These sermons reflect the problems of 
the world and the thinking of one who has domi- 
nated American preaching for a generation and a 
half. 

So far as dealing with the subject of individual 
and personal religion, which the title of the book sug- 
gests, they are definitely disappointing. They do not 
describe or offer suggestions either as to what kind of 
a person is “fit to live with’ nor how one gets that 
way. They give primary attention to a consciousness 
of international and interworld problems. They are 
the nostalgic voice of one who has had much to say 
to his generation and who realizes that a new day 
with new problems has arrived but who has little 
more to say that he has not said before. There is no 
reason why we should expect more. These sermons 
do not represent Dr. Fosdick’s greatest preaching, 
but they do portray a recognition of some of the 
great spiritual needs of our day.—RuvussELL L. 
DIcks. 


Gover, T. R. Springs of Hellas and Other Essays. 
With a Memoir by S. C. Roserts. Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press; New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1946. xv-+210 pages. $2.75. 


To the host of friends and admirers of the late 
T. R. Glover this volume of essays will prove to be 
something of a disappointment. Nine topics are 
loosely strung together by nothing but the Cam- 
bridge professor’s extensive knowledge of the classi- 
cal writers. They deal with such heterogeneous sub- 
jects as a survey of the references to springs in 
Greece found in classical sources, Quintilian’s warn- 
ing against wasting one’s time by reading unimpor- 
tant books (Dr. Glover did not include detective 
stories in that category), the digressive style of Pau- 
sanias, the Greeks’ inability to understand the “bar- 
barian” mind, the unity of civilization, or the mind 
of Paul. 

All the essays are written in clear and simple 
language—simple despite the numerous Greek and 
Latin quotations—and they all correctly state the 
facts as far as the reviewer is able to judge. But the 
material is presented in the charming way of a col- 
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lector who has gathered together thousands of 
curios, who likes every one of them and is fond of 
telling visitors their story; and while he talks about 
one object, his mind and eyes wander to another one, 
and he must tell you its story, too. Thus the book 
forms a most interesting and valuable “portion of a 
great confession.”’ It probably reveals more about 
the author than all his other books together. Even 
the essay on Paul, in which, more than in all the 
rest, the author is intent upon an objective presenta- 
tion of the Apostle’s mentality, indicates the writer’s 
admiration of the fulness of life manifested in all 
Paul’s letters rather than attempts to probe the 
depth out of which that life welled up. Each of the 
essays and the book as a whole make entertaining 
reading—s? vacet, i.e., if you have nothing better to 
do, to repeat Quintilian’s phrase to which the author 
devotes a whole essay.—OtTTo A. PIPER. 


LIECHTENHAN, Rupo.r. Die urchristliche Mission: 
Voraussetzungen, Motive und Methoden. Zurich: 
Zwingli-Verlag, 1946. 99 pages. Fr. 7.80. 


Was the later Christian mission based upon the 
intention and life-work of Jesus? This question is 
not solved by the authenticity or falsity of the tradi- 
tional words to Peter about the church (Matt. 
16:17-19). The problem has a larger setting in the 
continuation of the work of Jesus after his death to 
the parousia. From this background stems the im- 
portant work of the early missionaries and at last of 
Paul. Of greater importance than the Matthew pas- 
sage is that of Luke (22:31—32): “Simon, Simon, be- 
hold Satan has reserved the right to sift you all as 
wheat, but I have prayed for you that your faith fail 
not.” 

Jesus recruited fellow-workers for the Kingdom. 
Although there were no restrictions on the growth of 
the little flock, there was constant warning that 
those who pursued the narrow way would be few. 
Furthermore, the sending out of the desciples was a 
single act and in no way represented or resulted in 
any kind of organization. There were others besides 
the Twelve who were associated with the movement 
(the young man of Mark 14:51; the Emmaus dis- 
ciples). In a certain sense, the Last Supper signified 
the birth of a mission to the Gentiles. This mission 
was carried out by Philip (Samaria) and others be- 
fore Paul appeared on the scene. 

Having dealt with the founding of the mission in 
the message and work of Jesus and with the experi- 
ences of the original Christian community, the au- 
thor devotes the third part of his work to the Paul- 
ine mission. Paul’s sense of mission is from God; 
even the least of the apostles is an ambassador of 
Christ. Furthermore, the moment for revealing 
God’s plan has arrived. The revelation is a mystery, 
but it must be made known. Thus, the sense of hav- 
ing been called and the urgency of being sent are 
bound together. The separation between Jews and 


Jewish Christians does not abolish the hope of win- 
ning individual Jews. But it is the community 
upon which emphasis is laid. Christians are mem- 
bers of one body: they are capa tov xpicrou and are 
jointly responsible for the proclamation of the Gos- 
pel. The impetus of the mission work of the early 
community arises from an inexorable necessity to 
keep the work of their Lord from having been done 
in vain. 

Thus in detail the author tells again the mission- 
ary story of the early church. He is familiar with the 
scholarly work done in the field which he cites and 
evaluates. His own contribution is a careful reinves- 
tigation and reinterpretation of the ever intriguing 
story.—MERVIN M. DEEMs. 


RamSEy, A. MICHAEL. The Resurrection of Christ. 
Phiiadelphia: Westminster Press, 1946. 124 
pages. $1.00. 


Professor Ramsey takes up an old problem and 
represents it attractively. There is little to be said 
about the historical problem which is not found in 
Lake’s work, The Historical Evidences for the Resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ, and Ramsey, in the main, 
follows Lake’s conclusions. His primary interest, 
however, is not in the historical problem of Jesus’ 
resurrection but in the evolution of belief in its im- 
portance and the gradual crystallization of the 
Christian doctrine of the resurrection of Christ and 
Christians. He reviews the evidence of the Gospels, 
follows the main lines of thought through the New 
Testament, and then, coming to modern times, con- 
siders the views of Westcott and Barth. He con- 
cludes in words characteristic of the apologetic tem- 
per of his work, “Read in its own light, the Bible has 
the Resurrection as its key. Its God is the God who 
raised up Jesus Christ from the dead, and in so doing 
vindicated His Word in the Old Testament and in 
the Cross of Christ. It is only in virtue of the Resur- 
rection that the Bible is one, and that the message of 
the Bible is coherent and true.”—RoBeErt P. CAsEy. 


Rotu, CeciL. The History of the Jews in Italy. Phila- 
delphia: Jewish Publication Society of America, 
1946. xiv-+575 pages. $3.50. 


It is with a sense of personal gratification that the 
reviewer hails as a most noteworthy contribution 
Cecil Roth’s newest work on Jewish history, for Dr. 
Roth was one of his teachers in that field a decade 
ago. With each new contribution to Jewish history 
Dr. Roth has made more secure his position as one 
of the foremost Jewish historians of all time. The 
latest achievement finds that his continued absorp- 
tion in scholarship has not dulled his rare capacity 
for bringing a mass of scattered, abstruse detail into 
an orderly literary pattern and has not reduced his 
unusual power for giving meaning to the fruits of his 
scholarship. 
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The author’s history of the Jews in Italy is the 
first to be written in any language. Hundreds of 
monographs have dealt with varied phases of the 
twenty centuries of Jewish life in that land, but this 
is the first work that was planned, as the author tells 
us, “to discover general tendencies in apparently un- 
related happenings in widely separated places, to 
piece together isolated episodes to form a coherent 
picture, and, in a word to transform anecdotes into 
history.” Dr. Roth did not fail in the plan he set for 
himself. The result achieved with great pain and 
patience is a volume to which scholars may turn as 
the authoritative source book for Italian Jewish his- 
tory and to which all readers may go for a fascinating 
account of one of the most significant segments of 
the Jewish people. 

Every reader will be specially moved by the final 
chapter, entitled, ‘“Downfal!,” which recounts the 
rise of the totalitarian state in Italy, the betrayal of 
Italian Jewry, and the final catastrophe that befell 
it. Dr. Roth tells; too, the story of the part Jews 
played in the liberation of their Italian fatherland 
from its Nazi and Fascist oppressors, thus helping to 
save the decimated remnant of Jewry for what the 
author feels may yet be a creative, meaningful 
future—Morton M. BERMAN. 


SCHOEN, MAx; SCHRICKEL, H. G.; and Ames, VAN 
METER. Understanding the World. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1947. 638 pages. $4.00. 


There are a million ways of writing an introduc- 
tory text in philosophy. Here is the way it should be 
written, according to three professors at three differ- 
ent schools, Carnegie Institute of Technology, the 
University of Nebraska, and the University of 
Cincinnati. They see the field divided into three 
main inquiries: the world as known, the world as 
shared, the world as enjoyed. The latter section is 
evidently the particular writing by Ames, although 
the Introduction to the book does not tell the secret 
of which one did which section. In the judgment of 
this reviewer, the noticeably weak section is that 
which deals with religion, the writers showing a 
limited knowledge of this highly specialized field, 
acknowledging it by repeated references to a cer- 
tain few books with resulting secondary interpre- 
tations. A commendable feature of the book is the 
historical survey of classical Western philosophy. 
Also there is some account of oriental religions. The 
writing is tuned, much as it should be, to the be- 
ginner. Whether or not one thinks this text is good 
will depend on whether one agrees with the authors’ 
judgment (1) that there is “need for a new ap- 
proach” to the subject, (2) that, accordingly, the 
many introductions now available have altogether 
fallen short of their purposes, and (3) that we have 
here the way the job should be done. Certainly, 
there is nothing new either in their approach or 


content. Like the rest of us who have tried our 
hand in this thing, we seem to make our books too 
bulky for the consumption of the poor students who 
have, at the most, only sixteen academic weeks (at 
three hours per) to make their bow to this vast 
field. On that score, is not selection rather than com- 
prehensiveness the better way?—VIRGILIUS FERM., 


UNDERHILL, RutH M. Papago Indian Religion, 
(“Columbia University Contributions to Anthro- 
pology,”’ No. 33.) New York: Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1946. 359 pages. $4.50. 


Much valuable material on American Indian re- 
ligions has been gathered by pupils of Franz Boas. 
Not too many monographs dealing with this subject, 
however, have essayed an interpretation of the data 
collected, and few have attempted to present a typo- 
logical study as Ruth Benedict has done in her 
Patterns of Culture. Ruth Underhill, indebted to both 
Boas and Benedict, has previously published papers 
on Papago social organization (1939) and on their 
song-magic and an autobiography of a Papago wo- 
man (1936). Her new study is a very valuable mono- 
graph on the religion of this Southwestern Pima 
tribe (Arizona). Part I delineates the background, 
sketching the origin myth and discussing the role 
of the supernatural beings. The Papago Indians 
have two sets of ceremonies by which these powers 
are cultivated: communal rites, providing for general 
blessings, and individual search for vision, bestowing 
individual “luck” (power ceremonies) (pp. 17 ff.). 
The former (rainmaking, promotion of growth, hunt- 
ing games, prayer-stick festival) are carefully treated 
in Part IT; the latter (warfare, salt pilgrimage, eagle- 
killing, girl’s puberty dance) are discussed in Part 
III. The use of power is the topic of Part IV, outlin- 
ing the role of the shamans and other leaders. The 
last chapter (“Acculturation”) is dedicated to the 
description of modern ceremonial life. 

Especially valuable are the texts of many songs 
and incantations included in the first four sections. 
Standardization, characteristic of Southwestern In- 
dian civilizations generally, has typified expression 
of Papago religion to a high degree. Myths, for ex- 
ample, are not narrated in summer (p. 8). The main 
deities (even the “cultural hero’’) figuring in the 
origin myth play almost no part in the cult. “Con- 
stantly expressed fear of the misuse of power is one of 
the basic elements in Papago religion’’ (p. 21). The 
cosmic order is reflected in social and ceremonial 
grouping (p. 51). The only individual in this society 
is the shaman (p. 263), here as elsewhere, primarily 
a diviner and prophet. (Introspective) diagnosis and 
actual healing require different functionaries (chaps. 
xii-xiii). A list of informants, a bibliography, and a 
detailed index complete this carefully prepared and 
very well printed book.—JoAacuim WAcH. 
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